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TRANSPLANTING. 
Suggestions to Farmers and Truckers 
on a Subject of Immediate’ In- 
terest. 


Messrs. Editors: If one were to 
divide our different important vege- 
table crops up into groups’ based 
upon the way the young plants are 
started he would have some such ar- 
rangement as this: Best sown or 
planted in the open ground—lIrish 
potatoes, salsify, parsnips, carrots, 
turnips, radishes, beets, corn, okra, 
pea, bean, squash, cucumbers, canta- 
loupes, and watermelons. Best sown 
in seed-bed and transplanted by dig- 
ging them carefully and setting them 
out: cabbage, cauliflower, celery, let- 
tuce and onions. Best grown in pots 
and transplanted from them—egeg- 
plant, pepper and tomatoes. 

But who ever saw a grouping of 
any sort like this, that couldn’t be 
changed? Beets for the early crop, 
should be started in the seed-bed, 
then taken up and set out in the field. 
Do the same with squashes and their 
near relatives, cucumbers, canta- 
loupes and watermelons? Oh, no. 
Whoever has tried it well remembers 
the howling failure he made. But 
these last mentioned plants, if early 
ones are desired, can be put in the 
group with the eggplants all right 
and grown to good size before setting 
out. Again, the onion crop may be 
started by sowing the seed right 
where the plants are to remain. 


Transplanting From Seed-Bed to 
Field. 

From the plant bed to garden plot 
or to the field is a short trip, yet 
it often results in the death of a large 
number of plants which with a little 
more care in handling, a little bet- 
ter preparation of the land, and a lit- 
tle more attention to the time of 
planting, might live and grow in 
their new quarters. 

The advice is often given to trans- 
plant just before a rain. Good 
enough advice; but how many of you 
have done as I have often done— 
transplanted just before a rain that 
never came? ‘There is no time like 
getting right out in the rain and 
putting the plants out. Then you 
are sure of them. But before, if you 
are certain of your rain, during, or 
after a rain, are all good times. 

Rains do not always come to suit 
us and we cannot wait for them. In 
this case preference should be given 
to cloudy days, or to the late even- 
ing, in the latter case giving the 
plants twelve or fifteen hours the 
start of the sun. 

Shading and Watering the Plants. 

Various temporary devices may be 
resorted to for shading the newly set 
plants until their roots have taken 
hold in the soil once more. Shingles 
are good, one being set up leaning 
Over each plant on the southwest 
side. Pieces of newspaper may be 
used in calm weather or sheltered 
locations. Tear the paper into 
sheets of the desired size, lay them 
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North Carolina’s Cotton Belt. 


make cotton 


in connection 


week, and one of Georgia to appear next week. 


and their 
with a similar map of South Carolina appearing last 


relative importance in the pro- 





over the plant, and on one corner 


place two or three handfuls of earth | 
In two or three | 


to hold them down. 
days remove them. 


Watering immediately after plant- | 


ing is good, so is a shallow cultiva- 
tion of the soil, and if water is ap- 
plied, culivation should be given im- 
mediately afterward to prevent evap- 
oration of moisture. 

Trim Back Tops and Roots. 

In preparing some plants for trans- 
planting, it is a good plan to trim 
back both tops and roots. Gather 
the plants in bunches and with a pair 
of grass shears clip off the leaves 
half-way back. The plants will do 
much better for this treatment. This 
applies particularly to celery, cab- 
bage, cauliflower and similar plants. 

Plants should generally be set a 
little deeper in the field than they 





grew in the seed-bed. Cabbage and 
tomatoes, for instance, are best set 
considerably deeper (cabbage down } 
to the first leaves) and it is a good 
plan to set them slanting instead of 
upright: the stems are then covered 
without putting them very deep in 
the earth. Tomatoes will throw out 
new roots along the stem and have aj, 
much better root system as a result. 

Pack the earth well about the 
plants. The rule should be to pack 
so firmly that if you take hold of 
the plant by the tip of a leaf and 
give a sharp jerk, the leaf will break 
before the plant pulls out of the 
ground. <A dibber may be used to 
make a hole for the plant, but if 
the soil is well prepared, mellow and 
in good tilth, the hand is about the 
best tool for making a _ place for 
plants. 

The Cut-Worm Trouble. 

If injury from cut worms is fear- 
ed, take wheat bran, to it add enough 
Paris green to give it a greenish color 
and enough molasses to make it 





sticky, scatter it in little wads or 


umps about over the ground, in the 
evening a couple of days before the 
plants are to go out. The cut-worms 
will feed ihis and be killed off 
in large rumbers. Better keep the 
chickens away, however. 
H. HAROLD HUME, 
Horticulturist, North Carolina De- 
partment of Agriculture, Raleigh. 
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A Word of Warning to Cotton 
Farmers, 

Messrs. Editors: 
farmers’ attention to the cotton crop 
for this year. I fear there is more 
cotton being planted than should be. 

Friends, if you plant a big 
this year, you may expect only 
cents for it; that means your ruin; 
not only so, it means the destruction 
of your Cotton Growers’ Association. 
This all means a big back-set to 
your community and to all our 
Southland. More than _ this, you 
stamp out the only hope of your pros- 
perity and happiness. 

Now are you determined to go back 
from a prosperous condition to the 
hard times you experienced a few 
years ago? 

You cannot make cotton at 
cents a pound and buy corn 
eighty cents and live happily at 
home. 

I warn you not to do as you see 
others doing, but think for yourselves 
and act for your interest and 
that of your home. Don’t plant a 
big crop this year, but stand by our 
Cotton Growers’ Association and give 
it a chance to help us in the future. 
Better do this now than to weep 
over your mistake later on. 

H. F. FREEMAN. 

Wilson Co., N. C. 


ten 
at 
your 


best 


The way to consolation lies through 
submission. — Alexander Maclaren, 
D. D. 


| will just think a little. 


I wish to call our | 


crop | 
six | 





The Farmer's Advantages in Can- 


ning. 


Messrs. Editors: I promised to tell 
your readers why we farmers could 
put up the finest canned goods in the 
world. You know this is my ‘“‘hob- 
by.”” The reasons are plain, if you 
Take peach- 
instance. If you want the 
delicious peach you can possi- 


es, for 
most 


; bly get, let it hang on the tree until 


thoroughly ripe before you gather it. 
And every house-keeper knows that 
to have the best dish of string-beans 
they must be gathered in the early 


morning and cooked the same day. 


If allowed to wilt they are never so 
good. Now this applies to all fruits 
and vegetables more or less, and es- 
pecially in canning them. All we 
can hope to do in canning is to keep 
the article just as good as it is. 
We can’t make it any better. So one 
great advantage the farmer has over 
the large packer, is that he can let 
his goods ripen on the tree or vine, 
and gather and can them the same 
day. I have learned from experience 
that this makes a great difference, 
more than anyone would think who 
has not looked into the matter care- 
fully. 

Another great advantage is, that 
we farmers do our own work, or 
give it our personal attention. We 
do a small business and can exercise 
more care in preparing the fruits 
and vegetables, and especially in 
packing every can full. One can 
carelessly filled will injure your repu- 
tation. Where this work is all done 
by the different members of the fam- 
ily, all of whom are interested in 
the success of the undertaking, and 
are doing their best to win, no large 
packer need compete, for he will be 
left if he does. 

T. H. RANEY. 
Orange Co., N. C. 
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HOW TO PUT UP A WIRE FENCE. 


Directions for Putting Up Posts, Stretching Wire, 


Bracing, Ktc.—No. 23 


of the Sunny Home Stock Talks. 


Editors: The fence on a 
stock farm is at best an expensive 
item; and it behooves us before pro- 
ceeding to erect our fence, to get all 
the information possible on the sub- 
ject, and thus avoid mistakes which 
might cost us money. The writer 
has erected a good many miles of va- 
rious styles of fence during the past 
few years, and will give in this talk 
the conclusions he has arrived at to 
date. 


Messrs. 


“A Medium Priced, 
Woven Wire Fence, 


Fairly Heavy, 
” is Best. 

The cheap fence is not always an 
economical fence to use, when the 
item of labor, shortness of life of 
the fence, and the damage to crops 
caused by stock breaking through de- 
fective portions of it, are taken into 





consideration. 


The writer has seen men go to the 
woods and cut a post that five men 
couldn’t lift, take it to the point 
where they wished the end of the 
fence to be, plant it in the ground 
four feet deep without providing any 
way to secure it against lifting out—- 
not bracing it in any manner—and 
think they have made the beginning 
of a good fence, because he is such a 
big post, you know! The various 
fence companies send with their fence 
plans for erecting, which, if follow- 
ed, will be found to give fairly good 
satisfaction. We have been using a 


Method of Anchoring an End Post 


recently which we believe is origina! 

with us, and which appeals to us as 

being the best method yet tried. We 

formerly used the plan advocated by 

the fence companies, viz., spiking 
Ps 


giver Ons 


— IFT 
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On the other hand, the use of the 
most expensive fence we have not 
found to be necessary for general 
farm use. A medium priced, fairly 
heavy, woven wire fence, we have, 
decided to be, for us, the proper 
thing. 

Timber has become sv scarce and | 
expensive that the 


various wooden ! 
fences (expensive at any time) have 
gone out of reach of the farmer of 
average means, and we believe the 
factory woven wire fence to be the 
best thing obtainable at this time. 

Various machines have been sold 
to be used for weaving the fence on 
the posts, but I have yet to see one 
that I thought profitable to use or 
that would make what wouid be to 
me a satisfactory fence. 


The Cheapest Post. 


The posts are, of course, the first 
item to be considered when we de- 
cide upon the location of our per- 
manent fences. We have used vari- 
ous kinds of timber. We are nov’ 
using yellow locust sawed on three 
sides in size about 5x5 at bottom 
and 2x5 at top for all but the end 
or brace posts, and believe that where 
they can be obtained at the price we 
have to pay (173 cents each, deliver- 
ed at our station right at the farm). 
this sort of a post will be found to 


be the cheapest in the long run (in; 
case, of course, you haven’t the tim-} 


ber of your own). They should be 
thoroughly seasoned before being 
used, as this will no doubt add sev- 
eral years to the life of any sort of 
post. 


For the Brace Posts 


we use those about 8 x 8 square, or 
round ones about ten inches in di- 
ameter. The manner of erecting and 
the thoroughness with which the job 
is done will have nearly as much to 
do with the life time of the fence as 
will the material used. It is really 
amusing to drive about the country 
and see the many ways that men go 
about it to make a poor fence. And 
this, too, when the right principle is 
so easy to get at. The average far- 
mer seems to have an aversion to 
bracing a fence in a proper manner. 








RICK 


pieces of plank across the bottom of 
the posts to secure them against 
pulling out of the ground with the 
strain of the stretcher while erecting 
the fence and the tension of the wire 
later. Having had considerable tro- 
ble with these pieces rotting and 
coming loose after a few years, thus 
allowing the post to pull up enough 
to slacken the fence, we hit upon the 
following plan. 


Mr. French’s Plan Described. 


Bore a hole through the centre of 
the post about three inches from the 
lower, end and drive through this 
hole a piece of three-fourth inch iron 
rod about twenty inches in length. 
Place the post in the hole prepared 
for it, which should be at least three 
and one-half feet deep and three feet 
square. Place a large flat rock on 
each end of the rod that extends out 
past the sides of the post. Tram» 
the dirt thoroughly about the rocks 
and post and to within a foot of the 
top of the ground. Then lay in an- 
other good sized rock on the side of 
the post toward which your fence will 
pull, fill in the balance of the hole 
with dirt, tramp well; and if I mis- 
take not, our post will stay until it 
rots off, which will be fifty years 
hence, if the timber used be best yel- 
low locust. I enclose a drawing 
which will show the entire method of 
bracing we use at the present time. 


The Importance of the Brace. 


It goes without saying that the 
timber used in the end, second post, 
and brace, should be the best at our 
command, as the whole life of the 
fence depends on _ this brace. A 
brace system like the above at each 
end of the line of fence will insure 
that this part of the work, at least, 
has been properly performed. 

Now comes the setting of the small 
posts which will be all right if plant- 
ed two and one-half feet deep, the 
dirt tramped well about them. 

If the fence is to cross a hollow the 
post at the bottom of the hollow 
should have a rod through it and be 
anchored the same as the end post, 
in this particular, else it is liable to 
pull up at the coming of wet weather. 





We use a line when setting our 
posts as the worm fence has gone out 
of style, you know. 


Waste in Post Timber. 


Now I want to ask some Progres- 
sive Farmer reader to tell me why 
the average farmer when erecting a 
four and one-half foot fence will have 
his posts extend out of the ground 
from six to seven and one-half feet? 
Why not have them extend exactly 
four feet, eight inches above ground 
and use the balance of the timber for 
ire wood, thus having the fence pre- 
sent the appearance of a finished job 
that vour cows won’t be ashamed 
of? 

A Good Siretcher 
is an absolute necessity in the erec- 
tion of a first-class fence. Don’t try 
to get along with any makeshift—it 
will be the poorest sort of economy. 
We prefer one built upon the ratchet 
and windlass principle—-they are 
somewhat more expensive than other 
makes, but because of their great 
power and ease of operation are well 
worth the difference in price. A good 
stretcher well cared for will last a 
lifetime, so when you purchase, get 
a good one. ; 

Don't try to stretch more than 
forty rods of woven wire at a pull. 
and thirty rods is even better. Some 
people tell of stretching half a mile 
at a single pull, but don’t you try it, 
if you want a first-class fence. The 
ends of the wire should be wrapped 
entirely around the end posts, not 
simply stapled to them. When you 
have stretched the fence as much as 
you think it will stand, just shut your 
eyes and keep right on pulling, for 
every foot of stretch you can get out 
of a line of fence will add months 
to the durability of it. A loose fence 
gives the stock an opportunity to 
crawl under it or over it and also 
allows it to vibrate in a windy time, 
causing wear at every joint which 
will, after a few years 2aken the 
fence greatly. 

If the land over which you are 
stretching the fence is uneven, a 
staple should be driven over the low- 
er wire in the hollows and over the 
top one in the higher points. 


The Best All-Round Fence. 


We are using a twenty-six or twen- 
ty-eight-inch woven wire fence and 
use two or three barb wires above, 
and think this makes the best all- 
round farm fence we can erect. 

Now, some one will exclaim at 
once, “Oh, that cruel barb wire; it 
will ruin my stock!’ My experience 
for the past fifteen years has been as 
follows: A valuable colt ruined in 
1895 by getting his hock over a plain 
smooth wire, and a fine young cow 
breaking her leg in 1905 by becoming 
entangled in a woven wire fence 
which surrounded the forty-acre pas- 
ture where she was confined—never 
an injury of any description to any 
animal caused by the cruel barb wire 
during the entire time. 

But remember this: our barb wire 
is stretched tight, and well stapled to 
the posts. Our stock seem to have 
the greatest respect for the barb 
wire. A. L. FRENCH. 

R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


How Folks Farm in the Tidewater 
Country. 
Editor Progressive Farmer: As 


Brother Siler has given us a sketch 
of how he farms in the mountains I 
will tell him how we farm in the 
tidewater section. 

We have level land, hence we need 
not terrace, but have to ditch some 
to take off surplus water. Have no 
stones. Our lands are underlaid with 
marl at various depths. 

Our principal crops are corn, cot- 
ton, and peanuts. We raise in a 
smaller way almost every crop com- 





mon to this latitude except tobacco: 
this does not seem to do well so near 
the coast. We raise lots of hogs and 
cattle, goats, and some sheep. Being 
near the Gulf stream our winters are 
mild. Our farmers have greatly im- 
proved their condition within the last 
few years. Tenant farming is con- 
ducted on an extensive scale, but 
most of the tenants are now buying 
land and teams.. The unprecedented 
prosperity of the country makes it 
possible to sell anything raised on the 
farm, hence there is no excuse for 
planting cotton to the exclusion of 
other crops to make cash to meet 
expenses, as the manner of some is. 
I cut mine down several years ago 
from necessity (labor). Rather than 
again flood the country with 4%-cent 
cotton would abandon it altogether. 

The hog business is a good one 
here. The writer generally ships a 
carload of porkers to Norfolk every 
winter and sells them on the foot. 
Last season the cholera cut him 
short. After losing 40, I killed six- 
ty-three; these made about 7,500 
pounds of pork, worth here $495.00. 
I think hog cholera one of the great- 
est blessings except the boll weevil: 
they both are of untold benefit since 
they tend to keep production on a 
parity with consumption. 

We raise great quantities of vege- 
tables, truck, sweet and Irish pota- 
toes, mellons, and all kinds of fruit. 
Apples do not attain such proportions 
as in Brother Siler’s county. Squir- 
rels and birds are abundant in season. 
Fish are abundant in the Albemarle 
Sound that borders us, and its rivers 
and creeks and can be had for the 
eatching. 

Will not some other brother inter- 
est us with a short article treating on 
farm life in his locality? 

J. H. PARKER. 

Perquimans Co., N. C. 


To Destroy Moles. 


Messrs. Editors: Some years ago 
I had a piece of land that was much 
infested by moles. I virtually ex- 
terminated them as follows: 

I mixed a proper quantity of ar- 
senic with corn dough. I then made 
holes in the roads here and there, 
deposited a lump of dough and cov- 
ered so as ot exclude the light. Two 
applications did the work. 

The poison should be deposted ear- 
ly in the season. The moles do not 
take it so readily after food becomes 
plentiful. 

Groundpeas are said to be an ex- 
cellent medium for -onveying poison; 
moles are very fond of them. I have 
never tried any poison other than 
arsenic. BRYAN TYSON. 

Moore Co., N. C. 
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“CREAM SEPARATORS 


WHICH DO 
YOU WANT? 


fubular Or Bucket Bowl? 
Simple Bowl or Complicated? 
izzers Or Hasbeens? 
Waist Low Can or Head High Can? 
Self Olling or Oil Yourself? 
Wash 3 Minutes or Wash Thirty? 
All the Butter or Most All? 
Best Butter or Medium Butter? 
Tubulars are different, very differ. 
ent. Just one Tubular—the Sharples. 
All others make bucket bowls—can't 
make Tubulars because they are 
patented. Ask for catalog Q-283. 
THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 
TORONTO, CAN. CHICAGO, IIL. 
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PRACTICAL LAW icstatind TO FARMERS. 


XIX.—Of the Relation of Husband and Wife—What Marriage Is. 


No 19 of a Series of Articles on ‘Law for Farmers,’ prepared especially for 
The Progressive Farmer by Hon. Walter A. Montgomer y, formerly Judge of 


the North Carolina Supreme Court. 


Marriage, in our law, is regarded 
in the light of a contract, purely; 


and by consent, freely and seriously 
given, any male person and any fe- 
male person may enter into the con- 
tract. except those prohibited by Sec. 
2083 of the Revisal of 1905, which 
reads as follows: 


Persons Who May Not Marry. 


“All marriages between a white 
person and a negro or Indian, or be- 
tween a white person and a person 


of negro or Indian descent to the 
third generation, inclusive, or be- 


tween a Croatan Indian and a negro, 
or between a Croatan Indian and a 
person of negro descent to the third 
generation, inclusive, or between any 
two persons nearer’ kin than first 
cousins, or between a male person 
under sixteen years of age and any 
female (person), or between a fe- 
male person under fourteen years of 
age and any male, or between per- 
sons either of whom has a husband 
or wife living at the time of such 
marriage, or between persons either 
of whom is at the time physically im- 
potent, or is incapable of contracting 
from want of will or understanding 


shall be void: Provided, that no 
marriage followed by cohabitation 


and the birth of issue shall be de- 
clared void after the death of the par- 
ties for any of the causes stated in 
this section, except for that one of 
the parties was a white person, and 
the other a negro or Indian, or of In- 


dian or negro descent to the third 
generation, inclusive, and for biga- 
my.” 


In considering the right of kins- 
people to marry the half-blood is to 
be counted as the whole-blood in es- 
timating the kinship between them. 
But that rule is not to be applied to 
marriages which were contracted be- 
fore the adoption of the Revisal of 
1905. 


The Solemnization Required by Law. 


Our statute requires that the con- 
sent of the parties to marriage shall 
be made and given in the presence of 
a minister of*the Gospel of any re- 
ligious denomination, or a justice of 
the ueace (the right of marriage with 
the Society of Friends according t 
their forms and customs not to be in- 
terfered with) and a declaration by 
such minister or officer that the par- 
ties are man and wife. 

But in all civil actions, except 
where a husband sues for a viola- 
tion of his martail rights, and in all 
criminal indictments except biga- 
my, seputation, cohabitation, etc., the 
declarations and conduct of the par- 
ties are evidence of marriage between 
them. For example, if a person had 
to bring a suit for the possession of 
property which came to him through 
his father or mother, and the de- 
fence to the action was that the 
plaintiff was a bastard and not en- 
titled to the property, it would not be 
necessary for the plaintiff to prove 
his legitimacy by the production of 
marriage license, or by witnesses to 
the marriage. The certificate might 
be lost and the witnesses to the 
marriage be dead. He could show 
to the jury that his parents lived to- 
gether, claiming to be, and recog- 
nized in the community as husband 
and wife, and other facts of like na- 
ture, and the jury would be in- 
structed by the judge that such 
facts were evidence that a marriage 
had been celebrated between the 
parties. 

It is not necessary to the validity 


- deeds. 





of a marriage that a license showed 
be obtained from the register of 
The failure to procure the li- 
cense only subjects the minister or 
justice of the peace to a penalty. 

In next week’s Progressive Farmer 
the law as to divorce and dissolving 
void marriages will be taken up and 
discussed. 


W. A. MONTGOMERY. 





THE PROFIT IN THOROUGH TIL- 
LAGE. 


An Experiment Which Convinced Mr. 
Kivett—Other Farm and Garden 
Suggestions. 

Messrs. Editors: It is time for 
seeding vegetable crops and thorough 
preparation of the land should be vig- 
orously pushed to completion. Great 
care should be taken not to work 
land too wet, for if so, the injury to 
crop and land is greater and will last 
longer than we are probably aware 
of. Wet clods turned under will re- 
main hard, furnishing little or no 
plant food for the hair-like rootlets 
through which food is furnished the 
plant. These are too tender to pene- 
trate hard clods, but to do their work 
well, the soil must be worked very 
fine so the air and moisture will have 
free circulation. This is very im- 
portant and it’s very difficult for 
any one who has not been taught this 
in early years on the farm to realize 
its importance and truth. 

About ten years ago in reading 
about the thorough preparation of 
the soil, I was induced to partially 
believe it, and to satisfy my curiosity, 
I determined to try my hand on a 
small plat of three-quarters of an 
acre. I thoroughly pulverized about 
five inches, using roller, double 
plow, Cutaway, Acme and drag har- 
rows. This loose, mellow earth was 
then turned to a depth of about ten 
inches with a two-horse plow, fol- 
lowed by a sub-soiler. This was har- 
rowed and worked eleven times, mak- 
ing a deep, loose, mellow soil. This 
was quite a pleasure—to have such 
deep pulverized soil at one’s disposal. 

Now my faith to increase began in 
its productive capacity. 

To ascertain the profit, 
the doctrine of tillage, I was pecu- 
liarly interested in the details, and 
kept a strict account of cost and pro- 


if any, in 


duction. This plat produced three 
paying crops in one year amounting 


to $196.60; and the expense in labor, 
seed and fertilizer was $60.50. This 
left a nice profit, and went far be- 
yond my expectation. 

However, this could not be done 
on any and all kinds of soil. This 
land is naturally well drained and 
has a southern exposure. At any 
rate, this convinced me that ‘‘book 
farming’’ put into practice would pay 
handsomely. 

We should be careful not to plan 
for too large crops. If this is done, 
they wiil receive less attention and 
the owner less profit. Early in the 
spring we should make our plans 
comprehensive so that each piece pre- 
pared can be made to do its full work 
in results. 

Home-mixed, high-grade guano wil! 
pay a handsome profit on soil well 
prepared, and on _ vegetable crops 
about 1,000 pounds pays best. On 
the land mentioned above, we used 
nearly one ton high-grade home- 
mixed guano, and that is what made 
most profit. 

Now is a good time to commence 
the preparation of an acre or two 
for the late potato crop to be planted 











BUYING A CREAM SEPARATOR 


Thousands of dairy farmers are buying a Cream Separa- 
tor this spring. ‘The purchase of a separator is a most im- 


portant investment. 
no mistake. 


farm machine. 


other Cream Separators, 


and a poor one. 


doing so. 


DE LAVAL machines. 
does so. 


LAVAL machines. 












Randolph & Canal Sts. 
CHIC 


1213 Filbert ree 
PHILADELPHIA 
9 &11 Drumm St. 

SAN FRANCISCO 


xyreater care should be taken to 


The Cream Separator is much different from any other 
It either wastes or makes money twice every 
day in the year, and it may last from two to twenty years, 
according to the make of machine. 

There is a big difference between the DE LAVAL and 
notwithstanding much 
claims are made for all “ton paper’, and some of the biggest 
claims for the poorest and trashiest machines. 

DE LAVAL machines skim cleanest, have the biggest 
capacities, do the best work under every-day use conditions 
produce the best cream and make the best butter, 
there is easily a difference of from $50.— to $150.— per year 
between the benefits and savings of a DE LAVAL machine 


Then DE LAVAL machines are made up of much the 
best material and workmanship and lasts at least twenty 
years, with small cost for repairs, while other machines last 
from two to ten years and cost a great deal meanwhile. 

If the buyer wishes to be guided by the best authority 
and the best experience of others he must purchase a DE 
LAVAL machine, and he can surely make no mistake in 


98 per cent of the creameries of the world, 
been using Cream Separators for twenty-five years, now use 
Almost every prominent dairy user 
700,000 farmers scattered all over the world, 
more than ten times all others combined, do so. 
portant Exposition for twenty-five years, 
Louis in 1904, has granted the Highest Honors to the DE 


DE LAVAL machines prove their own superiority. 
There are agents in every locality whose business it is to sup- 
ply machines in this way and who are glad of the opportunity 
to do so. They set them and start the user right which means 
a great deal in the profitable and satisfactory use of a separator. 

While there is an ample discount for case, if the user can’t 
conveniently buy in that way he can do so on such liberal 
terms that the machine actually pays for itself by itsown savings. 

There is no reason why every farmer having caeam to 
separate should not buy a separator this year, 
surely overwhelming reasons why it should bea DE LAVAL. 

A new DE LAVAL catalogue to be had for the asking 
will interest everyone thinking of a separator. 





The De Laval Separator Co. 
AGO GENERAL OFFICES: mM Youville Square 


74 Cortlandt Street, © 6 ee 


NEW YORK. 
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about August Ist. 
be plowed deep and sub-soiled and 
harrowed occasionally 
time. Have the rows run deep, and 
(after the fertilizer has been drilled 
and well stirred with the soil) the 


The land shoula } 


until planting : 


seed dropped fifteen inches apart, and | 
each seed piece stepped on to make; 


firm in the soil: this will greatly he!p 


in getting a good stand. 


There is no | 


profit on any crop without a good | 
stand. 
Our good friend, W. F. Massey, 


who has done unbounded good with |; 


tongue and pen for the agricultural 


classes, and especially in stimulating | 


an interest in sowing cow-peas, has 
of course left our good old State. 
However, we must not forget to pre- 
pare for a good crop of cow-peas. 
Besides improving the land, they 
make our most excellent hay for 
horses or milch cows. For sub-soil- 
ing purposes, try a_ few rows of 
teosinte. Ww. KIVETT 
Guilford Co., N. C. 


iD 


The dates of the North Carolina 
Farmers’ State Convention have been 
set for July 10th, 11th and 12th, fol- 
lowing directly after the close of the 
State Summer School. The officers 
expect fully 1,500 farmers and their 
wives to be in attendance. 








Throws a continuous spray or stream for 50 

feet, from bucket or nearer prays trees, 

lawns, plants; was ‘S poultry "hous es, Wine 
S. 








dows, aay 2 ylaci ing chemi alsin the 

water 11 exter te insects. Useful for 

white-washing walls or buil Idings. a aluable 
" ty ¢ 
















in case of m eve ry farm and 
country nly five pounds, § 
Price $ cost in } roportion. 
Writ e and full dee 
seri ng sunilar appliance. 
H. B. thing ae. Johnstown, OC. 
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FARM MACHINERY, 
PETTY-REID CO., 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Special prices, prompt shipment on 
Cutaway and Disc Harrows, Grain Drills, 
Mowing Machines, Hay Rakes, Gasoline 
Engines, Cream Separators, Traction 
Engines, Threshing Machines, Seeders, 
Weeders, Buggies and Carriages, Feed 
Grinders, etc. Describe your wants and 
our prices will get your order. 
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APPLYING FERTILIZER TO TOBACCO. 


Mr. Petree Also Advocates Level Ci 


Now about running off the rows 
and putting in the fertilizer, I find 
that the quickest, the easiest, cheap- 
est, and upon the whole the very 
best plan is this: Run off the rows 
with a shovel plow of medium width. 
1 generally go twice in the same row 
to insure uniformity of depth and 
width of furrow. I am always Ccare- 
ful not to make the furrow too deep 
especially if the land is an open san- 
dy nature and likely to let the fer- 
tilizer leach out in case there is much 
rain. When the furrows are opened, 
I distribute the fertilizer along in 
them as uniformly as I can, putting 
it at the rate of from 500 to 700 
pounds to the acre. That is, if I 
do not aim to fertilize the crop some 
later on. But if I intend to fertilize 
the crop some while it is growing, I 
do not put so much fertilizer in 
the land before the crop is planted. 
And I think that perhaps this is a 
better plan, in case the land is of 
an open nature and likely to let the 
fertilizer wash out in case of much 
rain. 

After the fertilizer is distributed 
in the furrows, I cover it up by fol- 
lowing with another shovel plow a 
little wider than the one the furrows 
are opened with. I just run one 
furrow, or a furrow on just one side 
of the row or furrow containing the 
fertilizer, and this furrow should 
be run on the upper side of the row 
in case land is not level. When this 
furrow is run the fertilizer is covered 
up and the row is ready for the 
plants, which should be set in the 
lower side of the furrow just over 
the fertilizer and down a little in 
the furrow just below the ievel of 
the land. 

I find that when tobacco is planted 
this way it grows off more quickly 
than it does when the fertilizer is 
covered up by running two furrows, 
one on each séde of the row. And 
now, gentlemen, there is a reason 
for this, and the reason is not hard 
to find, and I want to fix it on your 
minds so that you will never forget 
it, for it will save you labor, and 
make you better tobacco. When the 
fertilizer is covered up running a fur- 
row on just one side of the row, 
the other side of the row is left un- 
broken, or still connected with the 
balk, middle or land between the 
rows, this protects this side of the 
row from the air and sunshine and 
allows the water in the balk or land 
between the rows to feed out to the 
row where the tobacco plants can get 
it, whereas, if the fertilizer is cov- 
ered up running two furrows, one 
on each side of the row, the list or 
row is cut loose from the middles or 
land on each side of it, and this list 
or ridge is left exposed to the air 
and sunshine, and as the water in 

the balk or middles cannot feed out 
to it, it soon dries out. And when 
tobacco is set on such a ridge it does 
not grow off so rapidly as when it is 
set the other way. Then, it takes 
less labor to cover up the fertilizer 
by running just one furrow than it 
does to run two. And it takes less 
labor to cultivate the tobacco after 
it is planted, because it is easier 
to cover up any grass that may be 
growing around the plants when they 
stand down in the furrow just below 
the general level of the land than 
it is to cover it up when the plants 

are standing on a ridge. Then, I 

think that generally, it is better for 

the tobacco to keep it down on a 

level than it is to keep it up on a 

ridge. However, if the land is of 


a wet or springy nature, I have no 
objections to planting the tobacco on 
a ridge, and keeping it on a ridge, 
and I think that perhaps this is the 
better plan when you have such land 


ilture 


Instead of Ridge System. 
farmers who plant their tobacco on 
a ridge and keep it on a ridge by 
us:og a turn plow and some of them 
mcke splendid tobacco; but as a gen- 
eral thing, I think that level culture 
is much _ better.—W. A. Petree, 
Stokes Co., N. C. 


THE COTTON ASSOCIATION. 


President C. C. Meore Writes of Its 
Progress. 


Messrs. Editors: Since the third 
of January my time has been devoted 
to the work of organizing the cotton- 
growing counties. 
Our readers will be glad to know 
that we have a county organization 
in forty-six conuties. 
Many counties have the township 
or district clubs. 
The counties having the neighbor- 
hood clubs are the most active in the 
cause of the Cotton Association. 
These counties will show a larger re- 
duction in acreage than will counties 
not so organized. 

Best Men interested. 
In every county I found that the 
influential men who do things for 
themselves are the men who are most 
interested in this great movement. 
Every county has an executive 
committee of five; this committee 
can Make the organization in each 
county a success. I believe they will. 
But, reader, will you stand off and 
permit this committee to work for 
your interest while you do nothing? I 
think not—you will aid this commit- 
tee, you will elect intelligent dele- 
gates from your district and insist 
that your delegtaes attend the county 
meetings. 

Work in Other States. 
We have accomplished great work 
in a short time; we can accomplish 
greater results if we are active. We 
must attend our district meetings 
regularly, must keep our quarterly 
dues and bale levy paid: we must be 
alive and not dry rot. 
From the other State divisions I 
have enconraging reports. The work 
of organizing is being pushed in evy- 
ery State, especially in Texas. 
Several States publish a bulletin, 
giving full information as to the 
work of the Association over the en- 
tire Cotton Belt. 

Call to County Secretaries. 

The secretaries of county divisions 
are requested to send to the State 
office full reports of conditions in 
their county, report on membership, 
reduction of acreage, condition of 
planting and number of clubs in 
your county. 

I wish to remit to the National 
Treasurer early in May. To do this 
we should have the dues and bale 
levy from each club. Send this with 
your report. C. C. MOORE, 
President North Carolina Division 

Southern Cotton Association, Ra- 

leigh. 





My Compost for Vegetables. 
Messrs. Editors: There is not 
much science in my method of com- 
posting, either as regards the ma- 
terials used or the manipulation of 
the ingredients. I say this at the 
outset, so that I may head off carp- 
ing critics. But if any of that class 
insist upon saying that I don’t un- 
derstand the art of mixing compost, 
and used many things in mongrel 
mass that were absolutely worthless 
and not only simply produced bulk 
but gave no chemical element that 
my crop could use with benefit—all 
that I have to say is, that it may be 
true, what he says. But, yet, never- 
theless, although, notwithstanding, 








In fact, I know some 


for tobacco. 





still my truck thrives on the mess 
and we thrive on the truck. What 
do we at our house care if there is 
no nitrogen, potash or lime—no am- 
monia or phosphate of any kind——no 
soda, ginseng or camphor in it, if 
the potatoes rise many in a hill and 
of large size; if the watermelons 
grow so larze that ten men can stand 
around one of them; if the roasting 
ear stalks, with three ears on each, 
grow so high that I have to straddle 
one and walk it down to gather the 
succulent fruit. 

I have made this compost for the 
last five or six years and, with one 
exception only, have found it excel- 
lent for every kind of garden vegeta- 
ble usually cultivated in our city lots. 
This exception is the tomato. (I 
wanted to use the plural of that 
word, ‘“‘tomato,’’ but I was doubtful 
about the correct spelling. And Mr. 
Editor, I dare anyone to tell me 
that he, or she, can correctly spell 
the plural of every English word in 
common use, that ends with an “‘o.”’ 
He may say sareastically, ‘But there 
are rules.’’ Oh, ves, but who remem- 
bers the rules: and how many peopie 
are there who will take the time to 
find a grammar and look them up?) 
This compost may take rank as a 
general fertilizer. As for corn, it is 
simply marvellous—in sandy or loam 
soils—I do not know how it would 
do in the up-country, blood-red land, 
like that in Orange County, N. C., for 
example. But I would not hesitate 
even a moment to use it there. 


I begin at this season of the year. 
Box off a place in an out-of-the-way 
corner, in the garden lot, but con- 
venient to the house, for a reason 
which will be presently stated. The 
size and height,or in other words, the 
dimensions of the place, should be 
in accordance with the amount of 
compost that will be needed, of 
course. Buy about a half-bushel of 
rock lime and place it in a perfectly 
dry place. The money paid for this 
lime will be every cent of money ex- 
pense that will be needed. 
Now we are ready to begin: First, 
a layer of about four inches of top 
soil taken frem any place from which 
it can be spared, evenly spread over 
the bottom of the compost pen. Then 
a thin coating of slaked lime—just 
enough to completely whiten the en- 
tire surface. Then, every day for a 
week, throw in all the dish-water 
from the kitchen, all the potato peel- 
ings (our Northern friends would say 
‘“‘parings’’; but I like the old-fashion- 
ed Southern way of talking and stick 
to ‘‘peelings’’); all the unused leaves 
of cabbages and collards (there it is 
again—I will not spell it ‘‘cole- 
worts,’’); Irish potato tops (unless 
as they do insome partsof North Caro- 
lina, ‘‘eat tops and all over there, 
as the song has it); beet tops—in 
fact, all the ‘“‘tops”’ that are generally 
thrown away by our friend, the cook, 
except those old-fashioned, glorious 
turnip tops—‘‘sallit.”” (Now call me 
an ignoramus as much as you please 
—it tastes better than when you use 
that aristocratic, stuck-up ‘‘salad’’). 
As the spring advances you will 
find that this kind of ingredient 
grows in amount daily. You may 
add the bones and hard crusts left 
on the dinner plates. In fact, all 
the kitchen slops are of prime im- 
portance. When the slop week ends, 
then another inch or two of dirt. By 
the way, you might throw in some 
lime after each supply of vegetables 
is placed in the compost, if there is 
enough of them to cover the surface. 
When fruit time comes you will find 
the compost heap just the very place 
for ‘‘peelings’” and rinds—though I 
do not set much store by watermelon 
and cantaloupe rinds as articles of 
much value in this matter. But you 
will be glad to know that you have 
at last, just the very place where 
to throw these plaguey things that 
are in everybody’s way. You will 


” 











‘Gasoline Engine 
Superiority 


When aman invests ina farm power, he 
owes it tohimself to get the best that can 
be bought for the money. 

The modern business farm can no longer 
be successfully operated without a power of 
some kind. 

The best, most economical, and safest 
farm power is a gasoline engine. 

The best engine is the 


I. H. GC. 


Gasoline Engine. 


Why? Well, because it’s so simple, easily 

kept in order and operated definitely. 

It developes the full rated horse power 

and sustains it against the heaviest load. 

It is safer, cheaper and more efficient than 

steam power. 

Itis adaptable to any and every use re- 

quiring a power. 

Among its many uses may be named: 
Shelling, Husking and Shred- 
ding Corn; Grinding Feed; 
Cutting Dry Fodder and En- 
silage; Pumping; Sawing 
Wood;SeparatingGream,Etc. 


I. H. C. engines are made in the following 
styles and sizes: 

Vertical, 2, 3, 5 Horse Power. 

Horizontal, Portable and Stationary, 4, 6, 8, 
10, 12, 15 Horse F ower. 

If interested in powers in any way, go to 
the International Local Agent and have him 
show you the 1. H. C. gasoline engine, and 
supply you with catalogues, or write for 
further information. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


(INCORPORATED) 


























rejoice also that the kitchen slops, 
so annoying in sight and smell, have 
not only been placed out of the way 
of all the household but are playing 
a very important part in adding 
strength to the mass in the boxed-off 
corner. 

Continue the routine above men- 
taioned every day—and, when April 
comes around next year, you have, 
ready-made, close at hand, all the 
fertilizer that you will need—in 
splendid, well-rotted, friable condi- 
tion. 

Criticisms are now in order. 

ARACHEL. 

P. S.—I do not mean to say that 
a half bushel of rock lime would al- 
ways be needed for the compost 
heap. I vas thinking of having 
enough for sanitation and fertiliza- 
tion too. 

I forgot to add that fragments of 
glass tumblers and chinaware, tin 
cans, iron hoops and wire, old shoes 
and worn-out wash basins have not 
a sufficient per cent of phosporus or 
zalomel to be of service in a com- 
post pile. 

Caswell Co., N. C. 


I miss your paper worse than I do 
my regular meals. I get a lot of 
benefit from it, especially your issue 
of March 1st. I borrowed my neigh- 
bor’s paper and saw the formula of 
making guano that I especially need- 
ed.—J. W. Moore, Nash Co., N. C. 
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OUR WEEKLY MARKET REVIEW. 





of All Farm 
Norfolk 


The Trend of Prices 
Products Outlined by a 
Authority. 


The egg market remains the same 


as last week—very strong at 16 
cents. Receipts light. No eggs are 


being put in the coolers, and every- 
one is guessing at the future; no one 
seems to know, an dthe speculators 
are doing nothing. 

Old fowls were very scarce last 
week, and Thursday, Friday and Sat- 
urday sold at big profits. Shippers 
who were lucky enough to ship on 
those days are smiling at the returns 
(50 to 70 cents each). Spring chick- 
ens are not bringing the fancy prices 
expected. They sold at 25 to 30 cents. 
Last season they sold at 40 and 50 
cents, and shippers will be disap- 
pointed with sales. 

Sweet potatoes are selling slowly, 
as market is still over-stocked. Lots 
of them are being shipped out West, 
and it is hoped that prices will soon 
advance. They sold last week at 
$1.25 to $1.50 per barrel. 

Smoked meat is selling better—17 
and 18 cents for good stock. Shoul- 
ders and sides about the same—11 
to 12 cents. Jowls are not selling 
but a few sales were made last week 
at 6 cents per pound. 

The North Carolina strawberries 
are coming in and are in good conci- 


tion. They are selling on arrival ai 
20 to 25 cents per quart. ‘‘The first 
shipment of berries of any conse- 


quence was made Tuesday from what 
is known as the Conway branch of 
the Atlantic Coast Line, and which 
is really the Chadbourn section ana 
just south of the town of Chad- 
bourn.”’ 

Asparagus is going down. Receipts 
very heavy. It is selling at 20 and 25 
cents per bunch. 

The native lettuce has cut the Car- 
Olina lettuce out. Receipts were 
heavy and sold at $1 per basket. 

South Carolina peas are selling at 


$2 to $2.25 per basket. Receipts 
very heavy. 
The Florida tomatoes are stil! 


holding up light receipts. They sold 
at $2.50 to $3 per crate. 
String beans are not wanted 
receipts are heavy—$1.50 to $2. 
New potatoes sell at $5 to $7 per 
barrel. Very few on the market. 
Florida beets very scarce, and sold 
at $3 per crate. 


and 


Celery not wanted and scarcely 
paying express charges. 

Egg plants are wanted. None on 
the market. 

Squash selling at $2 to $2.25. Re- 
ceipts light. 

Cotton market steady. Middling 
11$ cents; low middling, 11 1-1¢ 
cents. 

Peanut market steady—fancy, 3 
cents; strictly primes, 23 cents; 
primes, 24 cents; machine picked, 2 
to 2} cents; Spanish, $1.05 per 


bushel. 

Fish market very active—crockers. 
$4 to $5 per barrel; herrings, 75 to 
$1 per hundred; shad (roe), 40 cents 
each; shad (buck), 29 cents. 

B. 


Norfolk, Va:, April 23, 1906. 


What Cur Mountain Correspondent 


is Doing. 


Messrs. Editors: You doubtless 
know by experience what often hap- 
pens to ‘“‘the best laid plans 0’ mice 
and men.” [ had planned to be look- 
ing out upon the waters of Puget 
Sound by this time, but here I am 
looking out over the fields of ‘‘The 
Willows” as for four years past. 1 
am not complaining of my lot, how- 
ever, as I am this much like our 
President, who says he ‘likes his 
’” T like mine with all its trials 
perplexities. Life would 


job. 


and be a 


tame affair indeed if it were not for 








the satisfaction found in triumphing 
over difficulties. 

Our winter has been mild but not 
affording much opportunity for out- 
door work that would count for 
much. We moved a lot of wood, 
probably one hundred and fifty good 
loads of manure, and some stone. Cut 
about two hundred saw logs and 
hauled perhaps half of them; expect 
to get the others in as soon as possi- 
ble, have them sawed, and hope to 
build the long-needed barn this sum- 
mer. 

Have rented twenty-five acres more 
good bottom land and have my plans 
laid to make 500 bushels Irish pota- 
toes, 1,000 bushels of grain and 100 
tons of forage, mostly cane and pea 
hay. We will see how far I miss 
at 

Have manured around every ap- 
ple tree; had them carefully pruned; 
have sprayed once, and expect to 
spray twice more. The _ prospects 
look favorable now for a grand crop 
ot trait. 

Stock have all wintered in fine con- 
dition. Have plenty of old feed to 
last until new comes on. I don’t think 
I ever saw winter and spring grain 
growing any better than they are at 
present. H. M. DANIEL. 

Madison Co., N. C. 


The Best Paying Investment a 
Karmer Can Make. 


Messrs. Editors: Our friend on a 
weak R. F. D. route has to consider 
this situation: 

The R. F. D. service is not merely 
a luxury, nor a convenience only. It 
is a factor in his business. It is 
worth money to him, just as truly 
as are his working tools. It saves 
time. It makes opportunities. It 
keeps the farmer in touch with the 
markets and with the world of to- 
day, instead of that a week old and 
forgotten. It adds dollars to the 
value of his farm. He could afford 
to pay for such service in hard cash, 
if necessary; a dollar a month, let us 
say. It is worth that, isn’t it? 

Suppose our friend puts this twelve 
dollars a year into papers and maga- 
zines, and, by so doing, saves his 
route from discontinuance. Is he not 
getiing two articles at the price of 
one? Suppose he and his family de- 
rive twelve dollars’ worth of enter- 
tainment from this reading matter 
during twelve months: What other 
entertainment to compare with it can 
be purchased so cheaply? Suppose 
they derive twelve doliars’ worth of 
information from the twelve months’ 
reading. Has he not realized a 200- 
per cent profit on his investment? 
That’s pretty good business for a 
farmer isn’t it? But these estimates 
are too low. He will do better. He 
will sometimes get from some one of 
these journals a single idea that will 


be worth to him even more every 
year than twelve dollars. I say so 
from experience. 

Evidently, our friend cannot af- 


ford to lose his route. He should 
put that twelve dollars in cirecula- 
tion at the earliest opportunity. 
POSTAL 
Pitt Co.,. N.C. 


North Carolina Rural Letter Carriers’ 
Association. 


Annual Convention will be held 
Kinston July 3-4, 1906. 
All county Asociations 
meet on May 80th and elect 
gates to State Convention. 

Unorganized counties should apply 
to Staite Secretary for organization 
blanks and charters for new county 
Associations, 

The officers of the Asociation are: 


at 
should 
dele- 





Charles U. Monday, President, Ashe- 
ville; S. R. Dunn, Vice President, 
Kinston; J. McD. Ballard, Secretary, 
Newton; Benjamin L. Hester, Treas- 
urer, Creedmore. 

Progressive Farmer, official organ 
for State Association. 
ZENOLEUM VETERINARY 

ER FREE. 


ADVIS- 


A copy of this interesting and well- 
printed booklet, containing sixty-four 
pages of valuable advice, prepared 


| 


by the leading veterinarians in the} 
world for live stock owners and 
printed at a great expense by the 


Zenner Disinfectant Company, 88 La- 
fayette Avenue, Detroit, Mich., will 
be sent to you upon request, absolute- 
ly free of all cost. This booklet is 
intensely interesting and you should 
have a copy. Do not wait a minute. 
Write for it now. 





Cil on Machinery—How it Acts 


A man who was trying to illustrate 
the effect of oil on machinery said 
like this: Put 
brick on the floor, drive a nail in it, 
the 


it was something a 
nail and 
life up the 
shot under 
The difference in 
will at 
the 
It 
and 
and 


to 
Then 
bird 


attach a 
take a 
brick 

it and 


string 
pull. 
and put 
try again. 


the power required 
dil 


way, 


appear 


once. acts in very much 


same especially good oil. 
gets between the moving parts 
the it 
acts very 
Cheap oil doesn’t pay. 
balls. 

Our engines are built for a higher 
speed than the old types 
run faster if more power 


thing on which moves, 


much like 


is required. 
All they need is good oil. 
The greater the speed of a shaft 
the more horse-power it 
mit before breaking. 
The 
when you double its speed. 


power of a belt is doubled 


Don’t make the mistake of apply- 


ing this principle to the driven ma- 
chine, as, for instance, the cotton gin. 
The faster vou run it the more cotton 
it 
490 per minute for the saw shaft, it 
cotton, and if it 
machine will be 


will gin, but when it goes over 


cuts the runs 


fast the damaged. 
And the faster you run it the more 
power it takes. 
LIDDELL COMPANY, 
Manufacturers of Engines, Boilers, 
Cotton Gin, Saw Mill and Power 
Transmission Machinery. 
CHARLOTTE - - = = 


N.C. 


Judge B. I. Long holds that the 
lease of the Atlantic and North Caro- 
lina Railroad to the Howland Im- 
provement Company valid and 
binding. An appeal has been taken. 


is 


too | 





a ball-bearing. | 
It forms no 


| jority 


Cream Separators in Nebraska. 





(Adv. ) 


Within a few years Nebraska has 
come to be the greatest farm cream 
separator State in the Union. Ac- 
cording to a recent census of the Ne- 
braska State Experiment Station 
nearly 35,000 separators are in use 
to-day among Nebraska farmers. 
Without doubt this is a greater 
number of machines by a large ma- 
than can be found anywhere 
else in a territory of this size. This 
universal use of the cream separator 


in Nebraska speaks volumes for it 
as a money-mnuking machine for the 
farmer. More and more each year 
is the farm separator becoming a 
big factor in the prosperity of the 
country. Through its introduction 
in many instances large territories 


throughout the Middle West have 
been converted from practically bar- 
ren wastes into prosperous farming 


lands. ‘Thousands of farmers living 
in the corn and wheat belts who 
were formerly engaged in raising 


grain and general farming are to-day 
making a specialty of dairying sim- 
ply because the farm cream separa- 
tor has mede dairying a great deal 
more profitable than general farm- 
ing. From Maine to California a 
great wave of reform in dairying 
and farming methods is sweeping 
over the country, and the cream sep- 
arator is back of it all. Cow owners 
are everywhere awakening to the 
fact that a good cream separator is 
as necessary an article on the farm 
as a plow. According to present in- 
dications more farm cream separa- 
tors will be sold in 1906 than ever 
have been in any year up to the pres- 


| ent time. 


and can be | 


| as estimeting that 


will trans- | 








In this connection, as an item of 
interest to all, the Nebraska Experi- 
ment Station authorities are quoted 
from 85 per cent 


o $0 per cent of the nearly 35,000 
-yartoors in use in Nebraska are the 
famous '*e Enval machines. These 
well kne cn separators are univer- 


sally used in every part of the world, 
and in view of the exceptional effici- 
eney and the general satisfaction they 
give the user it is not surprising to 
find that over 85 per cent of the 
separators in use in Nebraska are of 
De Laval make. A handsomely il- 
lustrated catalogue of the De Laval 
machines and any desired informa- 
tion can be had for the asking by 
addressing The De Laval Separator 


Co., 74 Cortlandt Street, New York 
City, or any one of the company’s 


numerous branches. 





Drop us a card and we will put you onto 
something with which you can turn your 
neighbor green withenvy by catching dead 
loads of them in streams where he has be- 
come disgusted trying to catch them the 
old-fashioned way. It’s something rew and 
cheap. It catches at all seasons—something 
no other tackle willdo. It will tickle you to 
see it catch house and musk rats. Illustrat 
ed catalog of prices and testimonials for the 
asking. 

EUREKA FISH NET CO., Griffin, Ga. 





Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 


AND 


WASHINGTON SOUTHERN 





R. R. 





RAILWAY 


THE RICHMOND—WASHINGTON LINE 





The Double Track Link connecting the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, Chespeake and Ohio Railway, Pennsylvania Railroad, Seaboard Air Line 
Railway, Southern Railway between All Points Via RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, and 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE GATEWAY BETWEEN THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH. 
FAST MAIL, PASSENGER EXPRESS AND FREIGHT ROUTE. 


W. P. TAYLOR, Traffic Manager, RICHMOND, VA. 





improvements. 


MILLS 


YHE HEGE SAW MILLS 
Best,Cheapest—Patent 
Variable Feed—Latest 


Mid. Salem tron Works 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 
Write for Our New Catalog 


OUR PLANERSare made 

of best materials and 

fully warranted. Try 

them. Mfd. by 

SALEM IRON WORKS 
x Winston-Salem, &. 


K-8s 


Solid and Inserted Toots 
Saws in stock and sold ai 
Factory prices. 

Write for eur Catalogue “nF 


¢ 
SALEM IRON MORE 


SAWS 
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Straight in Her Byes. 


Oh, let the child-heart never die in 

me, 

The wonder heart be sated, | 

But let the world, when I go forth to | 
see, 


Be each day new created. 


If many vears should dim my inward 
sight 


Till stirred with no emotion, 


I could stand gazing at the fall of 
night 
Across the darkening ocean; 


Till storm and sun and _ night, 
with her stars, 
Would seem an oft-told story 
And the old sorrow of heroic wars 
Sing me no song of glory; 


{ 
| 
vast | 
| 
i 


Till, hearing, while God’s roses blew 
their musk, 
The noise of field and city, 
The human struggle, growing tired 
at dusk, 
IT felt no thrill of pity; 


A DAUGHTER’ 


For those mothers who are anx-} 
ious that their girls should read 
wisely rather than widely, there is a 
valuable article in a recent number 
of The Delineator ‘describing the 
“Book Life of a Girl.” It shows how 
with a little assistance her book 
reading can be so manipulated that 
she will be broadened out by her 
reading without the necessity of 
later being obliged tc unlearn or for- 
get pernicious books that may only 
be pernicious by having been read in 
advance of the time when she could 
comprehend their deeper and fuller 
meaning. This paper is by Temple 
Bailey, and the following are some 
extracts from it: 

Cultivate a taste for the best and 
read no others. Learn what to read 
and how to read it, and also. learn 
that which is just as important, what 
not to read. 

At some time in your reading ca- 
reer you will want to read the great 
Russian, French and other foreign 
writers. You will reach out for the 
analytic and the realistic. Remem-; 
ber, however, that they are strong | 
meat for strong men. Whatever may 
be said in praise of their greatness, 
these writers have a conception of 
life and its obligations so entirely; 
different from the Anglo-Saxon that 
the American girl is in danger of los-: 








ing the touch of spirituality and 
idealism, which is her chief charm, ' 
when she is brought in contact with 


and brutal frankness 
Then, too, an 


the coarseness 
of extreme realism. 
immature mind cannot bear the aw- 
ful revelation of the weakness and 
wickedness of humanity, and not hav- 
ing proper experience and _ philoso- 
phy, a girl is given ideas of the world 
which are both untrue and unjust. 
One is inclined to agree with Ma- 
rion Crawford when he says, ‘For 
my part I believe that more good can 
be done by showing men what they 
may be, ought to be, or can be, than 


by describing their greatest weak- 
nesses with the highest art.’’ 
Avoid the dark places in  litera- 


ture as long as you can. Keep out in 
the sunshine. Read Stevenson rather 
than De Maupassant; the one will 
bring to you the optimism of a brave 
soul and the revelation of sturdy 
character: the other, though 
he is of the short story, deals in un- 
pleasant themes, revels in degener- 
ate types and breathes gloomy pess- 
imism. 

It would 


master 


not do to leave the suh- 





Till, deaf to all 
beauty blind, 
Distrustful and regretful, 
I should seek solace in a thankless 
mind, 
Of all save pain forgetful; 


sweet sounds, to 


Ere that sad day-dawn, may the 
lengthening thread 
That metes my fate be parted, 
Else I should live till I were worse 


than dead, 


Far worse than broken-hearted. 
Then, lover-heart and _  child-heart, 
pray abide! 


Let me not die to passion, 
But lead me always back to nature’s 
side 
To make a son’s confession. 


And, as a strong man, moved beyone 
disguise, 
Looks on his love to prove her, 
Teach me to look on life, straight 
in her eyes, 
To clasp her hands and love her! 
—J. C. MeNeill, in Charlotte Obser- 
ver. 


S READING. 


ject of the novel without a word as 
to the modern romantic ones. Do 
not let them monopolize your time to 
the exclusion of stronger things. But 
the tales of the early Colonies have, 
most of them, a_ certain historical 
value, while a few like ‘Hugh 
Wynne” may claim a place as repre- 
seitative American novels. 

The newspaper and the magazine 
must not be forgotten in the list of 
important reading. There is no bet- 
ter current events club than _ the 
daily paper of the better class, and 
every girl should read it with inteli- 
gence and interest. 

As for the magazine, its power wiil 
never be fully estimated. The best 
literature, the best art, the most 
practical common-sense have com- 
bined to make it a vast influence, ex- 
tending throughout the world. The 
aesthetic tone of remote corners of 
the earth has been raised. Illustra- 
tions of beautiful homes have giver 
ideas to those who did not know real 

eauty. 

And what of the deeper things? 

The Bible and Shakespeare should 
be the foundation: the one of your 
spiritual life, the other of your liter- 
ary life. 

Then, if you will read Ruskin, 
Thoreau, Carlyle, and others as great 
as they, you will want to know some- 
thing of their lives, and biography 
will follow, and perhaps some his- 
tory, to tell of the times which pro- 
duced them. 


aa) 


The poets you must read because 


you love them. You may when yon 
are very young say, ‘Oh, I _ hate 
poetry!”? but some day the beauty 


of Tennyson and the strength of 
Browning will come into your life 
never to leave it. Some day you 
will read the opening lines of ‘‘Evan- 


geline”’ and “The Eve of St. Agnes’ 
and will be held spellbound, and 
Longfellow and Keats will be your 


friends forever. 

Do not, if you are a real lover of 
books, join clubs, unless you intend 
to follow blindly where you are led. 
The true reader discovers beauties 
for herself. Have ideas of your own, 
love a book or a poem because it 
means something in your life or ex- 
perience, because it touches and in- 
terests you. Then and then only 
will your books be all that they 
should the companions of your 
lonely hours, the inspiration of your 
best actions. 


be, 





Be Patient With the Old. 


There is nothing more beautiful in | 


this world than to observe the ten- 


derness of some girls toward their 
aged relatives. ear grandmother 


cannot thread her needles so easily 
as she used to, and is sensitive on the 
subject, and does not like to be too 
obviously helped, to have attention 
called to her failing eyesight, which 
she so much regrets and does not 
like to admit. There are two ways of 
meeting the difficulty. Mattie, a 
kind-hearted girl without much tact, 
will exclaim, ‘“‘Oh, gran, what perfect 
nonsense for you to fuss over that 
needle! You know you cannot find 
the hole where the thread should go 
in; your eyes are too old. Give me 
the thing; I’ll thread your needles!”’ 
The intention is most excellent, but 
the old lady is hurt and stifles a sigh. 
She had young eyes once, and. she 
has the same independent spirit still. 
Edith, in the same _ circumstances, 
manages in another fashion. She sim- 
ply threads a dozen needles ane 
leaves them already for grandmama 
in her needle-book, saying, pleasant- 
ly. “‘It saves so much time, dear, in 
these busy days, to have one’s 
needles all ready and waiting.’’-— 
Harper’s Round Table. 


They Wouldn't Hear Him. 


Angie invited her young man to 
supper. iverything passed off har- 
moniously until the seven-year old 
brother broke the blissful silence by 
saving: 

“Oh, ma, you oughter see Mr.—-— 
the other night when he called to 
take Angie to the drill. He looked 
so nice sittin’ longside of her with his 
arm—”’ 

‘““Fred?’’ screamed the 
quickly placing her hand over 
boy’s mouth. 

“You oughter seen him,’’ contin- 
ued the persistent informant after 
gaining his breath. ‘‘He had his arm 

“Freddie!’’ shouted the mother, 
as in her frantic attempt to reach the 
boy’s auricular appendage, she upset 
the contents of the teapot. 

“T was just going to say,” the half- 
frightened boy pleaded, between a 
ery and an injured whine, ‘the had 
his arm—”’ 

“John,’’ thundered 
“leave the table!” 

And the boy did so, exclaiming as 
he went, ‘‘I was only going to say Mr. 
——— had his army clothes on, and 
I leave it to him if he didn’t.’’—Ex- 
change. 


maiden, 
the 


the father, 


Let the Children Go Barefoot. 


The Greensboro Record is exactly 
sane in its opposition to the stilted 
pride and the folly-born notions of 
“style” which keeps little children, 
boys and girls alike, primped out in 
shoes and stockings all summer. To 


deny their little feet this annual es- 
cape from prison, to deny them the 
freedom of the suninver’s air and 


earth, and the strengthening growth 
which nature gains fer foot and 
ankle and leg and the whole body by 
reason of the romping freedom which 
the barefoot child enjoys, is a wrong 


against the children, a sin against 
the next generation. Boys’ thus 
pampered and petted will become 


the sickly dudes of the next genera- 
tion and the litile girls, if they live, 
will grow into women as weak in 
mind as in body, who will walk with 
a hobbling, wooden-leg gait, instead 
of the graceful, rhythmic movement 
which nature loves to give them 
when left alone. The human body 
tries out for freedom from those ar- 


tificial hamperings of fashion and 
folly. Away with the shoes and 
stockings and let Dame Nature have 


She has more sense than 
raising healthy chil- 


a chance. 
anybody about 





Gastonia Gazette. 


dren,- 
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General Blackmar 
camp, when he was approached by a 
seedy looking man, who greeted him 





Saved His Life. 


This story is told according to the 
Boston Herald, at the expense of the 
late Gen. Wilmon W. Blackmar: 
was attending a 


profusely. The general shrugged his 
shoulders and turned away, with the 
remark that they were not acquaint- 
ed. 

“But, general,’ said the stranger, 
“don’t you remember how you saved 


my life at the battle of the Wilder- 
ness?”’ 
Gen. Blackmar at once became in- 


terested, and he called a group of 
comrades over to listen, saying: ‘I 
saved this man’s life once. How was 
it done, old comrade?” 

“Tt was this way,’ was the re- 
sponse. ‘‘We were on a hill, and the 
enemy advanced steadily toward our 
entrenchments. <A veritable hail of 
fire swept our position. Suddenly you 
turned’’—here the auditors were ab- 
sorbed and excited——‘‘and ran, and I 
ran after vou. I think that if you 
hadn’t shown the example I would 
have been killed that day.” 

Be Glad of Another’s Success. 

Teach yourself early in life to be 
glad of another’s success, sorry for 
another’s failure. The moment you 
entertain the opposite feeling, you 
invite ultimate disaster to your life. 
The thoughts you send forth will 
come to you as events, finally. 
Thought is the main road to happi- 
ness. As you think, so shall your life 
be. Circumstance and environment 
are changed by intense thought-ac- 
tion. Happiness comes mainly from 
neither. Every day we hear and read 
of successful men and women judged 
from the worldly standpoint, who 
are miserable and unhappy. The 
suicide of the rich and prosperous is 
too common. Nevertheless, prosper- 


ity, friendship, success, and, best of 
all, love, add greatly to the happi- 
ness of a happy mind.—Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, in ‘Success.’ 











Wood’s 
Eversreen 
Lawn Grass. 


‘The best of Lawn Grasses for 
the South; specially prepared 
to withstand our summers 
and to givea nice green sward 
the year round. 

Special Lawn Circular telling 
how to prepare and care for 
lawns, mailed free on request. 


Plant Wood's 
Garden Seeds 


for superior Vegetables 
and Flowers. 


Our Descriptive Catalogue tells 

ou how and when to plant for 
best success. Mailed free. Write 
for it. 


T.W, Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 
RICHMOND, -. VA. 

If you want the sweetest and best Water 

Melons and Cantaloupes grown, plant 

Wood’s Southern-grown seed. Our 


Descriptive Catalogue tells 
about the best kinds to plant. 



































{ELASTIC A DURABLE A PLEASING} 





WE MAKE ANYTHING.-EVCRYTHING,- MADE IN THIS 
LINE. ESTAGLISHED CVER 35 YEARS AGO, WE KEEP 
STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE. TRY US. write For PHICES 
Ifyou want something nice, try our Air Cushion Stamps 
ATLAN 

} (Pioneer Stamp House of the South. ' 
‘~ -+-P.0.Box 34 - ~- ATLANTA, GA. «+ 


MARE MONEY 


pulling stumps, grrubs,etcs 









.and clearing land for your 

F ye eg meself and others. Hereules 
~——- > SSS Stump Poller is the beste 
Catalog FREE, Hercules fifg, Co., Dept. B34 Conterville.ie 


TA RUBBER STAMP WKS. } 
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OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to ‘Aunt Mary,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N.C. 











Aunt Mary’s Letter. 
We have 


week. 


some fine letters this 
With the exception of Mrs. 
S. B. P.’s, they deal with the chil- 
dren-—the child at work and the child 
at play—-and both the mother and 
the father must find them of interest. 
J particularly want the fathers to 
read “‘Forest Gray’s’’ letter, for both 
the matters of regulation of child la- 
bor and compulsory education rest 
with them in the end. They are the 
voters. Let them vote for men who 
will work to remove the deepest 
blot on our Southern industrial life 
to-day—child labor. 3y all means 
let us have a discussion as to the 
merits and draw-backs of compul- 
sory education. 
But with the 
dren too small for school (though 
not too small to work in the fee. 
tories!) we have other problems, and 
the mothers should find help in Mrs. 
L. L. D.’s letter. Besides the Bible 
stories read the little ones, may I 
suggest that sometimes on week- 
days she _ introduce an occasional 
fairy story? Of course, fairy stories 
as fairy stories are much moon- 
shine and imagination, but most of 
them are more or less complete al- 
legories, and the children love them. 
There is ‘‘Cinderalla,’” and ‘‘Snow- 
white,” and “Jack the Giant-Killer”’ 
—oh, there are thousands—-that the 
children love and whose lessons are 
taught none the less surely for 
coming in a glamor of ro- 
mance and beauty. Let the children 
believe in fairies—-good fairies—if 
they will. They will find out the 
truth soon enough, and while they 
are small, it does them no harm to 
see a tiny face in every flower, a 
glancing footstep in every wind- 
blown blade of grass. 
AUNT MARY. 


wee children, chil- 


sO 





“As a Man Thinketh.”’ 


Dear Aunt Mary: If after obeying 
the injunction to ‘Search the Scrip- 
tures,’ we should be able to find 
only this, ‘‘As a man thinketh in his 
heart so is he,’’ it would indeed be 
a grand reward for our labors. ‘As 
a man thinketh in his heart’’ may 
be consirued to mean those thoughts 
which govern our motives rather 
than those controlling our actions, 
for how frequently are we not 
brought to realize that underneath 
the coat of the lamb is hidden the 
wolf, with fangs and claws eve 
ready to take any unfair advantage. 

The point sought to be conveyed 
is effectively illustrated by the fol- 
lowing: Let us imagine a reservoir 
of which the sole source of supply is 
a small stream of water. Now upon 
the nature of that stream must de- 
pend the purity and usefulness of the 
reservoir. If the stream be pure the 


reservoir will be sparkling and in- 
viting; but if the stream be foul, it 


is simply a matter of time before the 
reservoir will be in a similar condi- 
tion, and unless the stream be puri- 
fied by some means, the reservoir 
Will become offensive and a menace. 

Now we may in truth liken the 
reservoir to our lives, and the stream 
of water to our thoughts, for it is un- 
doubtedly true that if the stream of 
thought be pure, it will produce a 
body and mind at once pure and no- 
ble; but just in proportion as our 
thoughts are unelean our lives will 
be tainted and impure. 

If we are already affected in this 
Way, the remedy is in our hands. Let 
us change the trend of our thoughts, 
making them pure, loving and noble, 


and we shall certainly have the joy 
of beholding the reservoir of our 








lives clear itself, and finally assume 
a beautiful and healthy appearance. 

Let us, therefore, watch closely 
this subtle stream of thought, aiming 
at all times to keep it pure and clean, 
and our lives will surely become shin- 
ing examples and be the means of 
doing much good to others. 

MRS. S. B. P. 


Franklin Co., N. C. 


Compulsory Education. 


Dear Aunt Mary: There is one 
subject of which I have been think- 
ing a great deal recently and I am 
going to suggest it to the ‘‘Chatter- 
ers,” with the hope that many of 
them will see fit to give us their opin- 
ions of it. It is compulsory educa- 
tion. I think we will all agree that 
the present educational system, 
though much better than it was a 
few years ago, is still capable of 
much improvement. And I am sure 
that we all believe in education. 
Think what a deprivation it would 
be to be totally ignorant, and yet that 
is the condition of too large a num- 
ber of our people. Only a few days 
ago I heard a lady from a manufac- 
turing town say that she taught a 
Sunday-school class composed of 
grown men, not one of whom could 
read. I shall never forget the pa- 
thetic look which I once saw on the 
face of a girl who was reared in a 
factory village. She was an honest, 
industrious girl, and when I saw her 
she was buying furniture on the in- 
stalment plan. When asked to siga 
the papers, she looked up with an 
expression that went to my heart, and 
said that she could not write her 
name. We all kuow numberless in- 
stances of this kind, and what is the 
remedy? 

In every factory village in North 
Carolina there are children growing 
up in ignorance. For various rea- 
sons the children are kept out of 
school and put to work in the mills. 
And a case of ignorance of reading 
and writing is not a rare exception. 
On the other hand, it is the excep- 
tion to see a really well educated 
person who was reared in a mill vil- 
lage. Now do not misunderstand 
me: I do not pretend to say that an 
eminently honest and educated man 
may not live in a mill village, receive 
good pay, and send his children to 
school. But we must admit that as 
a general thing, the mill operative is 
not trained to know or think of any- 
thing beyond his own narrow work. 

As a general rule, in the manufac- 
turing districts children are confined 
by long hours of toil, when if they 
were in school how much stronger, 
mentally and physically, they would 
become, and how much better citi- 
zens they would make! But this al- 
most brings us to the question of 
preventing child labor in the facto- 
ries, and while I am in favor of this 
measure, I must content myself for 
the present with a plea for their 
education. 

Nor is it only in the mill districts 
that ignorance is found. In the 
towns, in the rural districts, there is 
a great need of better education. If 
we were to adopt a system of com- 
pulsory edueation it might be diffi- 
cult to enforce the law, it might be 
expensive, but it would necessitate 
better school facilities, better teach- 
ers, and better salaries for the teach- 
ers. Some may say that it is inter- 
fering with personal liberty to com- 
pel a man to send his children to 
school. But an educated man is a 
far better citizen than an uneducated 
one, and the State has the right to 
pass a measure that will raise the 
standard of its citizenship. Think 
about the question and let me know 


whether you think compulsory edu- 
cation would be beneficial. 
FOREST GRAY. 


Guilford Co., N. C. 





Another Suggestion. 


Dear Aunt Mary: 
March 29th, 


In the issue for | 
“Another Champion for 
the Bachelor Maid,” gives us no sig- 
nature, but voices my sentiments 
when she says, do not iron the un- 
starched clothes. Let me go a step 
further and say, Do not starch half 
the clothes you have been starching. 
M. W. M. 
Newberry e. ©. 


pra sing on | Children. 


Co., 


Dear Aunt Mary: I enjoyed all the | 
letters last week, and Sincere’s let- 
ter was especialy helpful to me as I 
am attempting for the first time to 
have a little flower garden. I shall 
not try to have a variety, as it would 
take too much of my time, for there 
are two little flowers that God has 
planted in my home and they re- 
quire most of my time and attention. 
Where there are children I think it 
is very essential that we should have 
at least a few flowers, for it helps 
to cultivate in them a desire for 
the pure and beautiful. 

A few weeks ago you asked for 
some suggestions as to amusing chil- 
dren who could not read. One of 
my plans is to read to them. Itisa 
rare accomplishment to be able to lis- 
ten well, and I think it is a good 
plan to ask them questions when you 
have finished reading to ascertain 
how well they have listened, also ex- 
plain to them the words you think 
they do not understand and encour- 
age them to ask questions when you 
are reading and in this way you can 
hold their attention. I have Aunt 
Charlott’s Lible Stories for my little 
ones, and at the end of each chap- 
ter there are questions, and it is a 
real pleasure to hear them answer 
them after I read the chapter. We 
should be carefui not to tire them 


or force them to listen when they are 
interested in something else. When 
the weather is fine they need no 


other amusement than being allowed 
to play out of doors, but don't, don't 
compel them to wear’ sun-bonnets, 
thus depriving them of sunshine and 
fresh air and fretting and worrying 
them besides. Give them a nice, 
clean pile of sand to play in and you 
will find that it will be an ever- 
increasing source of pleasure and de- 


light to them. Of course it takes 
different things to amuse different 
children, and we have to study the 


nature of the children in order to 
know how to amuse them. 

We busy mothers have to find 
things with which the children can 
anise themselves as much as possi- 





hour, and at the same time he is 
learning many valuable things as he 
is training his eyes as well as his 
hands. It also quickens the faculty 
of observation. These blocks are of 
stone, in three colors, red, buff and 
slate, and with each box there is a 
sheet containing a number of colored 
building designs. They are heavy in 
proportion to their size, so are not 
easisly knocked down, and they are 
almost unbreakable. It is wonderful 
to see the beautiful structures the lit- 
tle ones can make after a little prac- 
tice and how delighted they are 
when they have made a new design 
I would not be without them for any- 
thing. MRS. L. L. D. 
Halifax Co., C. 


B. & B, LACE CURTAINS, 


A practical demonstra- 
tion of the way we do the 
Lace Curtain business. 

214 pairs—one pattern 
$1.25 Curtains, $1.00 a 
pair. 

134 pairs, four patterns 
$1.85 Curtains, $1.50 a 
pair. 

119 pairs, five patterns, 
$2.50 Curtains, $2.00 a 
pair. 
75 pairs $2.50 Wire 
Net Curtains, $2.00 a 
pair. 

Corresponding values, 
selection and quantity of 


Lace Curtains to $175.00 


a pair. 


N. 





Large dissec assortment 


Ruffled Net Curtains, 
$2.00 a pair. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 























ble. and I have found one thing that 

has been more successful along that 

: Pee ae “° _*'* | ALLEGHENY, - - - PENNSYLVANIA. 

line than anything I’ve ever seen, 

nud i would like to tell other moth- 

ers about it. Richter’s Anchor RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 

Blocks will never fail to amuse al University College of Medicine, 
: M3 : winded by D CG 

child. Give the child a box of them]  , lod by Dr, Waster MeGuve, Faves 

and he will amuse himself by the Prospective students should see the catalogue. 
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CROWNING TRIUMPH FOR % 
MATHUSHEK PIANOS 


of the most prominent Colleges in the N 


South after critical examination of several dif- 


makes have selected the “MATHU- 


SHEK’’—one placing an order for twenty-two 
and the other six. 





This is a strong testimonial of the superb tone 
qualities and great durability of the *MATHU- x 
ggg piano—the instrument that has been so # 
reco ognized as the “LEADER” and ; 
MP EVORISE E” piano of the South. 
Cash or 
Easy Payments : 
Every instrunent guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory— > 
if not—can be returned at our expense. Catalogue and full 
information mailed upon request, > 
MATHUSHEK PIANO MFG. CO., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 34,000 IN USE. 
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NEWS?"—THE TREND 
EVENTS AS WE SER IT. 





We carry in our memory perhaps no more beau- 
tiful scene than that which greeted our eyes from 
the top of Mt. Tamalpias overlooking the city of 
San Francisco one June day last year. We wrote 
of it at the time in our travel articles in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer: 

“On one hand, the Pacific surf breaks eternally 
on the cold gray stones of the beach; and the ocean 
itself, limitless, misty and mysterious, stretches 
away farther than eye can reach—a thin gray line 
of fog clouds hanging over it like a curtain. Here, 
too, are vessels, their long journey done, passing 
at last through the far-famed Golden Gate into one 
of the finest harbors in the world. On the other 
hand, the Sacramento River winds like a silvery 
thread through a beautiful valley, and against 
the eastern horizon a group of mountain peaks 
stand cut hazy blue, and add charm and variety 
te the scene. By the harbor itself we see San 
Francisco, the metropolis of the Pacific Coast, with 
its 400,000 inhabitants, its splendid buildings, 
busy streets, and crowded wharves: prosperous 
and powerful, with a setting of natural beauty un- 
rivalled in the New World.”’ 

* * * 
San Francisco: Yesterday and To-day. 

This is the San Francisco we saw ten ménths 
It is hard for us to substitute the picture of 
1906—the great 


ago. 
the San Francisco of April 18, 
city ‘“‘tossed about like a feather in the wind” for 
three awful minutes while its grandest buildings 
toppled and crumbled, the noise of the fallins 
ruins mingling with the shricks of wounded and 
dying men and women—and after this, a fire in- 
satiable, like a devouring monster, sweeping on 
to complete the desolation the earthquake had be 
gun. With an almost fiendish ferocity it raged, 
as if laughing at the impotence and helplessness 
of the people—the water-pipes shattered by the 
earthquake shocks and the fire companies as pow- 
erless as babes; all day long, sweeping palace and 
slum before it, at night lighting the city with bon- 
the savings of men 
toil, 


representing life-time 
with 


through the smoke 


fires 


grown until the sun rose red 


gray 
from ash heaps of splendid 


buildings—only to see Wednesday's experience 
duplicated by Thursday’s and red ruin go on as be- 
fore. 

Beside this awful catastrophe, the Charleston 
Only 
fifty people then lost their lives; about San Fran 


200 lifeless bodies of earth- 


earthquake of twenty years ago is trifling. 


cisco are more than 
auake victims. At Charleston the property loss was 
only $8,000,000; in San Francisco probably twenty 
not restore the city to its 


times this sum would 


former greatness. In other words, a contribution 
of $2 from every man, woman and child of every 
creed and race in every State and Territory of the 
Union would not make good the loss in property. 
* * * 
The Cry of the Stricken. 
In this mad carnival of the elements the puny 


efforts of man availed nothing: not from the be- 


ginning of the earthquake when the monster Clift 
House—founded on a rock against which the white 
had 


years—was swallowed up by the sea. 


dashed for a thousand 


And water 


spray of the Pacific 
failing,dynamite and cannon wereb rought into use 
that the fire might be checked by laying the street 
low with ruins, but it swept over them, and on- 
ward as before. 

Covering a territory of forty-six square miles, 
two-thirds of San Francisco is now an ash heap-— 
‘frail walls, tottering chimneys, heaps of twisted 
iron and huge piles of brick and mortar’? marking 
the 


homes. 


site of her noblest buildings and her fairest 


HWomes—yes, there is the deepest sorrow: 


hundreds and hundreds of thousands of families 


shelterless and penniless, many of the men and 
women too old to hope for homes again; and chil- 
dren, to whose cries the Nation will not be slow 
to respond. 
Here at least is one bright side to the picture, 
the sweet that the 
heart of the Naiton throbs with sympathy 
for those who sit amid the ashes of their hopes, 
and that this sympathy will show itself from ocean 


one of uses of adversity: 


whole 


to ocean and among every class of our people. 
ee OF 
In Congress. 
The 
sorbed public attention the last week that little at- 
The Senate, 


San Francisco horror has so largely ab- 
tention has been given to other news. 
however has continued the discussion of rate regu- 
lation, and the House has disposed of a number of 
odd jobs. There is seemingly a plan to embroil Sen- 
debate on the negro 


question in order to weaken his management of 


ator Tillman in an angry 


Senator Hopkins last week accused 
him the burning of 
negroes, resulting in a bitter and needless wrangle. 


the rate bill. 


of endorsing lynching and 


* * * 
“Phe Man With the Muck Rake.” 

President Roosevelt has given us another ser- 
mon, his text this time being ‘‘The Man With the 
Muck Rake’’ in Pilgrim’s Progress, the man who 
with downward-looking eyes preferred to rake the 
filth on the floor rather than fight upward for the 
golden crown he might have reached just above 
him. With this type the President sought to re- 
tuke the tendency to make indiscriminate attacks 
ou men in high places. There is undoubtedly a 
sort of reaction against the present “‘literature of 


exposure:’’ in some cases it has gone too far. But 
we must also guard against the Man With the 
Whitewash Brush and his pious frauds. Between 


the man who seeks to cover up wrong-doing and 


the man who seeks to make the right appear 
wrong, we are doubtless in more danger from the 
former. 


But Mr. Roosevelt’s remarks on “The Man With 
the Muck Rake’”’ did not attract so much attention 
as his incidental proposal of a progressive tax on 
all fortunes “‘beyond a certain amount either given 
in life or devised or bequeathed upon death to an 
individual-—a tax so framed as to put it out of the 
power of the owner of one of these enormous for- 
tunes to hand over more than a certain amount to 
eny one individual.’’ This propositon has not met 
with much favor. We shall not need an arbitrary 
rule to limit big fortunes after they are made, it 
we only avoid giving their owners special privi- 
leges while they are in the making. 

* * *& 
Congressman Blackburn Acquitted. 

A trial which attracted attention throughout the 

last week 


country was that of Congressman E. 


Nerth Carolina, the charge 
against him being that of accepting fees for prac- 
ticing before the departments at Washington 
thing which a Congressman is forbidden to do un- 
But when 


Spencer Blackburn of 





a 


der penalty of fine and imprisonment. 
the trial came on before Judge Goff at Greensboro, 
While 
it is true that Blackburn did appear for clients be- 


the evidence from the first appeared flimsy. 


fore some of the departments, it seems that any 
. . . P ot nT EY 
fees paid him were not for this, but for services 
in the regular courts. Judge Goff accordingly or- 


dered a verdict of not guilty on each charge, and 
the young Republican Congressman was dismissed 
in triumph. 

tale. Mr. Blackburn, as 


everybody knows, has been for sometime seeking 


And thereby hangs a 


to control the Republican patronage in this State 
(1) as the only North 
and (2) 
State Chairman 
Rollins. Now he charges that Chairman Rollins, 
District Holton, Butler 
(who has now identified himself with the Repub- 


—-claiming this privilege 


Carolina Republican in Congress, as a 


more stalwart Republican than 


Attorney and ex-Senator 


lican organization), trumped up these charges 


against him for the sole purpose of injuring his 
prestige. Vindicated therefore, Blackburn will 
wage more strenuously than ever his war against 
what he calls the Rollins machine, and the strug- 
gle for control between these two party factions 
may develop into the most interesting feature oft 
the coming campaign in North Carolina. 
* * * 

Artistic and Inartistic Humbuggery. 

The death of circus-owner Bailey a few days 
ago has recalled his partner Barnum’s famous 
dictum—-and Barnum spoke as one having author- 
ity and not as the scribes—that “‘the people love to 
be humbugged.’’ And when Private John Allen car- 
ried his appropriation for a fish hatchery at Tupe- 
lo, saying he wanted to see “‘a practical demonstra- 
tion of the fact that a sucker is hatched every min- 
ute, doubtless 
tMmusement and not that he wanted proof. 

On the other hand, it is true, as Josh Billings 
said, that ‘‘while mankind luv to be cheated, they 
want it dun bi an artist.’’ It is at this point that 
the modern Elijah, John Alexander Dowie, has 
finally failed. He found it so easy to dupe peo- 
ple that he finally got careless and didn’t do the 
work in an artistic manner—at which his follow- 
Now they have rejected Dowie and 
have installed a new leader, and the scramble for 
the spoils is on in Zion City. Fortunately the sit- 
uation does not much concern the outside world. 
The cranks who have followed Dowie are the sort 
of folks Tom Reed described as “‘never opening 
their mouths without subtracting from the sum 
total of human *” and the world is 
helped wherever it becomes possible to segregate 


3 was merely for purposes of 


it 


ers rebelled. 


knowledge, 


them about some fanatic leader. 





SOME OF THIS WEEK’S FEATURES. 
The season for transplanting vegetables is at 
hand, and on page 1 Prof. Hume contributes some 


helpful suggestions about this work. Mr. Raney’s 


letter suggests again the value of canning on the 
farm, and we should like to urge our readers to 


prepare for it by buying outfits at once. Dr. Free- 
man sounds a note of warning to cotton farmers 
that should not go This week Mr. 
I’rench in his usual practical fashion takes up the 
matter of building a wire fence—a very helpful 
latter. Mr. Kivett’s test is a convincing proof of 
the value of thorough tillage. On page 4 we have 
Mr. Petree’s article on fertilizing tobacco and, no 
less important, what he has to say about the ad- 
“Arachel’s’”’ com 
post article is ceriiinly readable, and as his plan 


unheeded. 





vantages of level cultivation. 


suits him all right, it is not worth while to criti- 
to say that it would be better to feed 
peelings, ete., to pigs. ‘‘Postal’? makes a 
estion in regard to rural mail delivery 
discussion “Our Social 
Chat” lends timeliness to ‘‘A Daughter’s Reading.” 
And finally, to our 10th page articles ‘‘Water- 
works on the Farm,’’ we would direct especial at- 
tention. Every farmer who can do so ought to 
install these modern conveniences, and to do so 
would not be half so difficult or expensive as most 
of them think. We hope later to print more about 
this subject. 


cise it, or 
the 


good sugg 
routes. The recent in 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 

The love of beauty is mainly the love of meas- 
ure or proportion. The person who screams, or 
uses the superlative degree, or converses with 
heat, puts whole drawing-rooms to flight. If you 
wish to be loved, love measure.—Ralph Waldo 
Wimerson, 


Praise Krom Sir Hubert. 


‘The Progressive Farmer, of Raleigh, N. C., flat- 


ly’ refuses to advertise alcoholic liquors and 
‘fake’? stock foods, though the proprietor esti- 


nates that he could obtain from five to six thou- 
sand dollars a year from these sources. That 
kind of a policy seems to justify the name of this 
independent and fearless farm journal. Our read- 
ers who wish a sound agricultural paper are not 
likely to make a mistake if Ahey subscribe for 


The Progressive Farmer.—Nashville Christian 
Advocate (Organ M. E. Church, South). 
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GROWING CROPS FOR SUCCULENCKE. 


Even if your experience with live stock has 
been limited, it did not require a great while for 
you to appreciate succulent food or to recognize its 
value in the production of meat or milk or growth. 
Animal life has become adjusted through long 
ages of development to that environment which de- 
mands succlence and_ vegetable juices in food. 
Spring comes with its rejuvenating influence mani- 
festing itself in every direction. Animals eagerly 
leave dry foods, rich in nutrition though they may 
be, for the green grasses of the roadside or the 
pasture and the field. The effect is noticed at 
onee: better quality, more thrifty growth, an4d 
more milk. 

Since good pastures are available for a short 
time only, an important problem in farm manage- 
ment is the wise substitution or addition of other 
crops, so as to reduce this unfavorable period to a 
minimum—provide some substitute for pasture 
that vegetable juices and succulence may be more 
or less abundant throughout the year. 


How Succulence May Be Provided. 

You may secure succulent food through pas- 
tures by the use of soiling crops, by the silo for 
winter food, and by using roots wherever and 
whenever possible With these it is allogether 
possible to have green crops, or an approach to 
such, throughout the twelve months. Naturally 
these may be inferior in some degree to May or 
June grazing, but as substitutes quite satisfactory 
Good ensilage, after all, is but slightly inferior to 
sreen corn; soiling crops are next best to pastures; 
roots for the fall and winter, either pastured or 
stored for winter use, are always satisfactory and 
even engage the attention of those living in regions 
where pastures are finest. With these aids to 
Nature, it is possible to have green and succulent 
fodder all the time. 


Does It Pay? 

The testimony of the dairyman is undeniably 
and emphatically in favor of silage well made; 
of soiling crops, partially or wholly taking the 
place of pasture, that the milk yield may be kent 
constant; and which fluctuates only as silage or 
soiling crops are good or poor. Equal to rich pas- 
tures, many witnesses say. In fact, where lands 
are high in value and limited in quantity, the 
method of growing soiling crops has entirely dis- 
placed the pasture system, being even more satis- 
factory and less costly. 

And roots—even for the dairy 
stock, they are indispensable. 
earrots! Sheep without turnips! 
the Ghost! 


and for breeding 
Horses’ without 
Hamlet without 


The Pasture Crops. 


Pasture will no doubt long remain important in 
the growing of live stock in our country. While it 
is true that the pasture system calls for at least 
twice the number of acres as are necessary where 
the soiling system is followed, it should be remem- 
bered that with pastures less labor is required, less 
attention is needed for looking after the stock; 
and items of detail incidental to soiling ever keep 
temporary and permanent pastures far to the fore- 
front. Where lands are exceptionally high in 
value the reason for the soiling system is manifest, 
but where lands are cheap, there is no reason why 
the pasture should not be employed for cheap pro- 
duction of pork or beef, or why it should not en- 
ter largely into the production of dairy products. 
Permanent pastures are worthy of more attention 
than they have received in our country. They 
must permit much grazing and constant grazing. 
Temporary pastures are satisfactory where rota- 
tions are frequent and short, and where they are 
incidental rather than ef first consideration, but 
these do not permit of the highest development 


of grass and turf—basic features of good pas- 
tures, 


A Good Time to Sow Rape. 

The objection to the pasture is, that after a 
few months it deadens and matures; it loses its 
palatability, its succulence, and its nutrition. In 
many places this is remedied by the use of supple- 
mentary crops previously suggested, either for pas- 
ture or for soiling. Foremost among such crops 
for pasturing is rape, an admirable food for sheep 
and swine, and valuable also for cattle. Rape, 
instead of storing its nutriment in a head as does 
cabbage, distributes it throughout the leaves. It 
grows especially well in moist, cool places, where 
the soil is reasonably fertile, and makes a great 
quantity of food. It is sufficiently rich in nutri- 
ment to maintain all body needs, but is unable by 
itself to make much increase in way of growth or 
fat. Supplemented with grain. it is a very satisfac 
tory fodder. 

Rape may be seeded any time between March 
and July either broadcast or in drills three feet 











e ' 
apart, three or four pounds of seed being used ; 


per acre, and slightly covered. When grazed down, 
stock may be removed so as to allow it time 
enough to produce a second crop for grazing pur- 
poses. 

Soiling Crops. 


Within recent years soiling crops have been very 
freely used. Perhaps the unsatisfactory results 
from pastures, especially for dairy cows, have 
given popularity to the soiling system. Employed 
in connection with the silo, it is possible to get 
green crops throughout the year. Briefly, the plan 
rueans that instead of allowing cattle to graze, fod- 
der is to be cut green and fed to them in the feed 
lot or in the stable, thus doing away with fences 
and extensive areas such as are necessary when 
pastures are employed. There is also a saving be- 
cause no part of the forage is tramped upon or 
destroyed by animals running at large over the 
fields. The smaller area allows also intensive 
tillage, high fertility, and thorough cultivation. 

Starting with the soiling crops in order of their 
time for use, we have rye coming first. A smali 
area planted in August or September for the North 
and in September or October for the South, will 
give us green rye early in the spring that will 
carry our dairy herd until a crop like wheat or 
clover is ready to come in its turn. Alfalfa may 
also be used as a soiling crop that will carry the 
herd until oats and peas are ready. For summer 
we have cowpeas, sorghum, corn, and other green 
crops that may be used and in a more or less va- 
ried form. 

Even when soiling is not followed, a couple of 
acres should be given over to corn anyway, for 
this crop comes in handily for a few cows only or 
for many cows; and usually some cows are always 
present on the farm. Suppose you select an acre 
or so of land which, because of the condition of the 
soil, may be early planted to corn. Plant the 
corn in rows three and one-half or four feet apart, 
and the grains three or four inches apart in the 
row. Give this corn the same cultivation and care 
as you will give later to your regular corn crop. 
By the latter part of June you will have a tremen- 
dous yield of green forage that will help you when 
your pastures become dry and short. You wil! 
now suffer no loss, because each day during July 
aud August you may cut a few armsful of this 
green corn for feeding, using it as a supplement to 
the pasture or ensilage, or other food. This will 
now carry you until the silage crop is ready— 
carry you throughout the summer with its short 
pastures. While many kinds of green fodders 
have been used as silage crops, the one most gen- 
erally used and the one most satisfactory of all is 
our common Indian corn. 
crop of America; so is the corn the great fattening 
food throughout the land. : 


Root Crops Important. 


But roots crops are worthy of attention; not in 
an extensive way, for most of us need these only 
as supplementary feeds. Nor is their value meas- 
nred solely by the nutriment they contain; they 
help with the digestion and assimilation of dry 
food and contribute to the healthfulness of all ani- 
mals receiving them as a factor in feeding rations. 
If fruits are of value-—if not a necessity to men— 
then roots and fresh grass have a place in feed- 
ing farm animals. 

Carrots may be fed to horses and sheep; sugar 
beets and turnips to dry cattle and lambs; not to 
do so is to withhold succulence (and juices)— 
one of Nature’s provisions of thrift and health. 
Ask the man who uses these crops; the horse- 
breeder where carrots are known; the shepher< 
who knows his sheep and succeeds with them; in 
every case their testimony is in favor of roots or 
proper substitutes. 

How to Grow Them. 

Carrots are slightly harder to grow, but they 
are the best feed. Sow the seed about corn plant- 
ing time in rows two and one-half feet apart. The 
rews should be ridged slightly, as weeding and 
culture are facilitated. It is better perhaps to sow 
rather thickly so as to instfre a good stand. When 
the young plants are a few inches above the 
sround, harrow with a light harrow for weed de- 
struction and for thinning purposes. It will re- 
quire only a hasty ‘‘going over’’ to put the carrot 
patch in shape—weeds destroyed and plants six 
or eight inches anart. The horse cultivator wil! 
complete the work. The large stock varieties are, 
of course, to be preferred to the fine grain—the 
gurden kind. 

Turnips are cuitivated in the same way, but 
later in the season. From June to September 
will furnish range sufficient for your climate and 
environments. The Swede varieties should be se- 
lected. Turnips may be sown broadcast, but for 
large yields the row method is preferable and cul- 


It is the great silage: 








ture (a wise provision) possible. 


Mangels are 
grown with the least difficulty, but are not so good 


as carrots or turnips. Sow them in the spring, 
rather thickly and then thin—further apart than 
for turnips. For sheep, root crops are almost in- 
dispensable. Cc. W. BURKETT. 





COTTON ACREAGE AND COTTON PRICES. 
The Progressive Farmer has always opposed 
Last fall, at the risk 
of some loss of popularity, we expressed ourselves 
plainly upon this point. As President Harvie Jor- 
dan said in an interview last June: 


speculative prices for cotton. 


“It will be the part of wisdom for all cotton pro- 
ducers to discourag speculative interests that 
would tend to drive the price of spot cotton above 
twelve cents per pound just as it is imperative that 
no farmer should ever again sell a pound of mid- 
dling cotton under ten cents perpound. Let us 
not encourage inflated prices that will hamper the 
mills, curtail consumption of cotton, and encour- 
age the growth of the staple in foreign fields. We 
hold a complete monopoly of the cotton industry 
of the world up to twelve cents per pound, and 
at that price good profits to the producer can be 
realized.”’ 

We mention this matter now because of the ap- 
pearance of an article in this week’s Progressive 
Farmer in which the writer dreams dreams of 
twenty-cent or twenty-five-cent cotton 
wish to distinctly disavow. 
tablished principle now that cotton is going to sell 
about ten cents—higher if the crop is short and 
general conditions favorable; lower if the crop is 
large or attending circumstances unfavorable. Any 
one who wishes to share our correspondent’s hope 
for twenty-cent prices may do so; own 
cpinion is that it will be much safer to be guided 
by the view of the Dallas Farm and Ranch, the 
ablest and most careful farm journal of Texas, 
which sums up the situation in its last issue as fol- 
lows: 





a fancy we 
It’s a pretty well es- 


but our 


“The tone of all reports from all parts of the 
Cotton Belt are positive for an increase in this 
year’s cotton acreage. Fifteen pages of the Manu- 
facturers’ Record of April 5th are taken up with 
reports from the several States and from each 
State word comes that there will be an increase. 
This is but the natural result of ten-cent cotton. 
(1) The farmers feel that they are sure of ten 
cents with the Alliance, the Society of Equity, the 
Southern Cotton Association, and the Farmers’ 
Union all supporting cotton prices. Farmers, gen- 
erally, want more of these $50 bales. (2) In ad- 
dition, there will be more fertilizers used under 
cotton this year than last. Ten-cent cotton is also 
responsible for this. (3) The cold, backward 
spring has diminished the corn acreage in the 
Southwest like the wet fall season reduced the 
wheat and oat acreage, and this means more acres 
of cotton. ‘How much more?’ Echo answers, 
‘Much more.’ 

“Enlarged cotton acreage now seems inevitable. 
Hut that is neither here nor there—it makes no 
difference with the independent cotton farmer— 
and there are many such. This farmer does not 
rely on ‘cotton money’ with which to buy meat 
and bread. His live stock are fed from his own 
corn cribs and hay stacks. If cotton drops to 
seven cents next fall it won’t hurt this man who 
‘lives off his farm,’ while at the same time living 
on it. Should cotton reach twelve cents he knows 
that corn, hay, lard and meat, which he will sell, 
riust bring good prices, because cotton money is 
plentiful. The year 1906, more than any other, 
is best suited in its economic features to holdins 
on to brood sows, planting plenty of corn and hay, 
feeding up the brood mares, and patching up the 
poultry yards. It has always paid. It will pay 
better.”’ 





How the House Adjourned. 


One of the greatest uproars of laughter ever 
heard in the House was caused by a member from 
Colorado who made a motion ‘‘that Congress ad- 
journ sine aqie.’’ This motion to adjourn the 
whole Congress and not the House only, caused a 
general outburst which surprised the Coloradoan. 
Not cognizant of his real error, and suspecting 
that ‘‘sine die’? was the wrong term to use, he 
«gain arose, shouting: 

“T move this House do now adjourn bona fide 

At this there was an uproar, and he bobbed up 
for the third time, shouting: 

“Mr. Speaker, I move that we purely and simplv 
adjourn.’’—American Illustrated Magazine. 
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W.L.DOuUCLAS 

63:50 8 $3°° SHOES In 

W.L. Dougias $4.00 Gilt Edge Line 
cannot be equalled at any price. 




















ESTABLISHED 
JULY 6 1878: 
CAPITAL $2,500,000) 


W. L. DOUGLAS MAKES & SELLS MORE 
MEN’S $3.50 SHOES THAN ANY CTHER 
MANUFACTURER IN THE WORLD. 
10 000 REWARD to anyone who can 
’ disprove this statement. 

lil could take you into my three large factoriet 
at Brockton, Mass., and show you the infinit« 
care with whichevery pair of shoes is made, you 
would realize why W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoe 
cost more to make, why they hold their shape, 
fit better, wear longer, and are of greatei 
intrinsic value than any other $3.50 shoe. 

W. L. Douglas Strese Made Shees foi 
Men, $2.50, $2.00. Boys’ Schcol 4 
Dress Shoes, $2.50, $2, $1.75, $1.56 
CAUTION.-—lInsist upon having W.L.Doug 

Jas shoes. Take no substitute. None genuin 

without his name and price stamped on bottom. 

Fast Color Eyelets used ; they will not wear brassy. 
Write for Iilustrated Catalog. 

W. 1.. MOUGLAS, Dept. R, Brockton, Mass 
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lodGia Silage Methods: 


That isthe titie of our new 216 page book. It i 
s 





telis every thing anybody could possibly want to 
know about the silage subject. You can’t think 
of a question that it does not fully answer. How 
to build, from foundation up, all Kinds of silos. 
Ali about the crops and how tocutand fill. How 
to feed, with the most complete feeding tables 
ever published. About 40 illustrations help to 
make things plain. Used as a text book in 
miuny Agricultural Colleges. Wehave always 
soid the book for 10 cents, but for a limited 
time, toany reader who will ask for it, 
and name this paper, we will send @ 
copy tree. Write at once. 


SILVER MFG, CO., 
Salem, Chis. 
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FENGE maceS* 


& Made of High Carbon coiled wire. We 
have no agents. Selldirect to user at 
factory prices on 30 days free trial. 
We pay allfreight. Catalog shows 37 
styles and helehts of farm and poultry 
fence. It’s free. Buy direct. Write 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
2 72 
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Bo WINCHESTER, INDIANA. 


DOGWOOD AND PERSIMMON 


Highest Cash Price Paid by 


WORTH-SHERWOOD SHUTTLE BLOCK CO. 
GREENSBORO, WN. C. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


The Triune Fruit & Produce'Co., 


(INCORPORATED.) 


Commission Merchants, 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Won Wye eel 











WAN TED—Shipments of 
Eggs, Poultry, Hogs and Smoked 
Meat. Write us for quotations. 


SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY. 








SPECIAL RATES VIA SEABOARD AIR 
LINE RAILWAY ACCOUNT OF THE 
SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION, 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., MAY 10-15. 

The Seaboard announces account of above 
occasion rate of one fare plus 25¢c for round 
trip, from all Pune in North Carolina; 
tickets to be sold May 8th, 9th, and 10th, with 
final limit ten days from date of sale. The 

Seaboard has double daily service from 

principal points to Atlanta. 

For rates and information, address, 

JHAS. B. RYAN 
G. P, A., Portsmouth Va. 
TTIS 


C. H. GA’ ; 
T. P. A., Raleigh, N. C. 





WATER WORKS FOR THE FARMER. 


One of the Improvements Hardly Less Important Than Rural Telephones, 


Rural Mail Delivery 


Messrs. Editors: It is, I judge, ; 
superfluous to say that the country-; 
man is becoming urban, and to ennu- 
merate the many privileges and con- 
veniences of modern country life. 
But—speaking generally, of course— 
while the farmer is getting his daily 
paper delivered to him at his door, 
his wife is out in the back-yard 
breaking her back drawing water 
out of a fifty-foot well, or worse still, 
she may call him from his conversa- 
tion over the telephone to bring a, 
bucket of water from a spring a half- 
mile away, if perchance a toad has 
taken up quarters in the well. 

Now macadam roads and tele- 
phones and rural mail go a long way 
toward the metamorphosis of a 
countryman, but until he equips him- 
self with water-works and sewerage 
—water-works, anyhow—he will still 
be ‘from the country’’—a phrase 
bearing its own significance, not- 
withstanding the popular fad just 
now of blowing up the rustic. 

As the countryman aforesaid toils 
up the long hill from the spring with 
his two buckets, doing all possible 
to dislocate his shoulders, with an 
occasional quart down his boot-leg, 
he has already decided that the 
dearth of water is the greatest curse 
that can be visited upon man. And 
perhaps- that sets him thinking. He 
knows that wind-mills are no more 
reliable than the wind, and that gas- 
Oline engines are an endless expense. 
The only remaining method of sup 
plying this lacking element of ur- 
banity is a ram. He, therefore, goes 
to work to ascertain if this can be 
applied to his case. If he finds that 
his spring flows eight or more gal- 
lons per minute, his next care is to 
obtain sufficient fall. Maybe the 
drain from the spring falls gradual- 
ly, in little leaps here and there. By 
going far enough down and sinking 
the stream almost to the level, it is 
probable that eight or ten feet can 
be had. Then the success of his 
water-works system can be assured. 
Without a strong spring and plenty 
of fall, he must continue to toil up 
the hill with his two pails, or resort 
to other ways. 

Suppose his ram works. All right. 
At the house he elevates the water 
into a tank, or uses’. the under- 
ground pneumatic system which is 
better, but more expensive. In eith- 
er case he has fresh running water 
under pressure for kitchen and bath- 
room, while the overflow goes to the 
barn for the stock, or if he is of an 
aesthetic turn of mind, a fountain in 
the front yard will add to the beauty 
of the surroundings. 

Finally, the whole thing will cost 
more than he expects, of course, but 
if he lives to be even a great-grand- 
father, he will not live long enough 
to regret it. RUSTIC. 

Iredell Co., N. C. 





SPRING HOUSES AND HYDRAULIC 
RAMS. 


A Letter of Helpful Advice by Prof. 
Charles B. Park. 


Messrs. Editors: I have received 
an inquiry from a Progressive Farm- 
er reader in regard to springs, spring 
houses and supplying water at con- 
venient places from springs, etc. The 
location, expenses and surroundings 
have all to do with a design for a 
house, but on the supposition that 
your subscriber wants a spring-house 
for a farm. I will, as best I can, make 
the following suggestions, using such 
materials as are usually at hand on 
the farm. 

First, grade off around the spring 
a level place about 12 or 14 feet in di- 





and Macadam Reads. 


ameter and to a level of 6 or 8 inches 
higher than a high-water mark of the 
spring. Dig a furrow around the cir- 
cle graded deep enough to prevent 
surface or rain water from flowing 
into the spring. Clean out the spring 
and get suitable rock to lay in the 
bottom and around the sides, or use 
in place of rock a terra-cotta tile and 
fill in around it with gravel. By us- 
ing the tile it will enable you to 
carry your overflow off beneath the 
surface, using a pipe for that pur- 
pose; and if a ram is used, connect 
it to this pipe. 

For the_ spring-house, select six 
cedar or oak trees of even size about 
five or six inches in diameter, about 
twelve feet long and skin them. Then 
lay off the location for poles, using 
the centre of spring for a common 
point, take a string five feet long and 
draw a circle around the spring—use 
the same length of string and locate 
six points on the circle—dig holes 
to a depth of two feet and plant the 
poles already selected. Saw off the 
tops to an even height and put plate 
on of 2x 6. Cut six rafters of 2 x 4 
for the roof. The rafters should over- 
hang the plate about fourteen inches, 
and all meet at the centre of the 
highest part of the roof. Nail in 
wind beams from each rafter to its 
opposite. Put on plain sheathing 
1x8 or 10, letting the first board at 
the eaves hang over the rafters two 
inches. Now the owner may shingle 
or thatch with straw at his discretion. 
If he wishes to paint it, white is the 
only thing. 

As to the means of getting water 
to convenient places, the hydraulie 
tam offers the cheapest and most re- 
liable source. Like interest, it works 
night and day without attention; but 
the lay of land, the amount of water 
from spring, and the height of point 
above spring to which the water is 
to be carried, are necessary in order 
to give exact information regarding 
them. This information can be had 
of any dealer in rams, together with 
full instruction for installing them. 
The following statement in regard to 
their efficiency, however, may be 
taken as a basis of calculation in de- 
termining sizes of rams and quanti- 
ties of water at certain heights: The 
ram ordinarily furnished by makers 
can be used with delivery pipes from 
800 to 1,000 feet in length and’ the 
drive pipe from 25 to 50 feet long, 
and, according to published state- 
ments, when properly set, will deliver 
about one-tenth of the water used to 
a height ten times as great as the 
fall from the source of supply to the 
ram. That is, a spring flowing ten 
gallons of water per minute, with a 
ram located forty feet from spring 
and ten feet lower than the spring, 
will raise one gallon of water 106 
feet high per minute through a length 
of pipe from 800 to 1,000 feet, or 
about sixty gallons per hour. At a 
height of fifty feet, there will be 
twice the quantity, or 120 gallons per 
hour. CHAS. B. PARK, 

A. & M. College, West Raleigh, N. C. 





Every male citizen over twenty- 
one and under fifty years knows he is 
liable for poll tax, and every citizen 
who can read knows—and those 
who cannot read know it, too, for 
that matter—that unless he pays 
that poll tax by May 1st he will be 
uneble to vote in any election this 
year. Now if any citizen wants to 
voluntarily disfranchise himself that 
is his business; and if any citizen 
cxures so little about the right of suf- 
rage that he will not voluntarily 


qualify himself he deserves to be dis- 
franchised.---Statesville Landmark. 








| REESE OIE EES 
Horse Owners! Use 


GOMBAULT’S 


gréy Caustic 
Nie, Balsam 


. . A Safe, Speeay, and Positive Care 
Thesafest, Best BLISTER ever used. Takes 
the place of all Iinaments for mild or severe action, 
Removes all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses 
and Cattle, SUPERSEDES ALL OAUTERY 
OR FIRING, Impossibieto produce scur or blemish 
Every bottle sold is warranted to give satisfaction 
Price $1.50 per bottle, Sold by druggists. or sent 
by express, charges paid, with full directions for 
its use. Send for descriptive circulars. 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CG,, Cleveland, O. 


SLOANS 
LINIMENT 


FOR MAN 

AND BEAST. 

KILLS PAIN 

AND DESTROYS 
= ALL GERM LIFE. 


CURES RHEUMATISM 


WONDERFULLY 

PENETRATINC. 

A COMPLETE 
MEDICINE CHEST. 


e——_- 
Price, 25c., 50c., and $1.00. 


Dr. EARL S. SLOAN, 
615 Albany St., Boston, Mass. 


SPHING PLANTED TREES, 


Just before the spring growth starts is one 
of the best seasons ‘o plant freshly dug 
FRUIT, SHADE, and ORNAMENTAL trees. 
They startto GROW AT ONCE, and donot 
lose vitality as they do when dug in the fall 
and kept over five or six months before 

rowth can start. This is common sense. 

Je havea largestock that can be dug and 
shipped on short notice. 


John. A. Young, Prop. 


GREENSBORO NURSERIES, 
Greensboro. - - N.C. 
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WITH OUR 
10-YEAR WARRANTY. 


This is a high-grade, absolutely reliable ma- 
chine; swell front table. with tape measure in- 
serted. Cabinet is made of solid oak of handsome 
design. Mach machine is c refully adjusted 
ready for use, and we furnish fuily iilustrated 
lustruction book, as well as complete set of acces- 
sories and attachments. We have contracted for 
a year’s supply, and are thus able to give you the 
benefit of this unheard-of price. ihis machine 
19 substantially made, is light running, and is 
absolutely guaranteed for fo years. You may 
try it sixty days, and if it fails to give satisfac 
tion, return it at our expense and your money 
will be refunded. ~end to-day for dur big free 
catalogue of useful household j: ticles. We guar 
artee to save you money. Address, 
JOH\ FOSTER CO. o53-—5 vecatur 5t.. Atlanta, @& 


CANNING OUTFITS. 


We make and sellthem to work on cook 
stove or furnace of al! sizes and prices for 
either HOME OR MARKET CANNING, 

The best outfit yet invented. The best book 
of instruction ever published. Westart you 
in the canning business. Write for cata- 
logue and circular of valuable information. 








The Raney Canner Co., 


CHAPEL HILL, North Carolina. 





When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 
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PRACTICAL POULTRY TALKS. 


LVI.—Taking Care of 


“Messrs. Editors: I want to ask 
Uncle Jo two questions. 

(1) If he ever tried feeding young 
‘chicks’ on corn-meal dough? 

“(2) If he ever used soda in meal 
worked up with sweet milk for chick- 
en cholera? 

“T have been a_ very successful 
chicken raiser for a number of years, 
and I have never used anything else 
for feed but corn-meal dough, and 
I seldom lose a chick. And I have 
never failed to stop or prevent chol- 
era among my fowls if I see any sign 
of itin yard or under roost, by using 
a plenty of soda in my meal worked 





to a stiff dough with sweet milk. I! 

would like for Uncle Jo to test the 

corn-meal dough with his egg feed 

and report result; also the cholera 

recipe. AUNT CARRIE. 
‘““‘Wake Co., N. C.” 


It’s brass farthings to doughnuts 
that “‘Uncle Jo’’ is several years the 
senior of ‘‘Aunt Carrie,’’ though he 
may not have had as much experience 
with chickens as Aunt Carrie, as his 
own practical experience dates back 
only about fifteen years—but there 
has been a lot of hard work and study 
crowded into those fifteen years. 


Objections to Feeding Corn Dough. 





In answer to the first question, will 
say, No, I have never fed young| 
chicks corn-meal dough—that is, | 
corn-meal mixed with cold water or 
cold milk; but have fed them corn-; 
meal that has been scalded by pour- 
ing over it boiling water or milk and | 
allowed to stand until cool. 

Corn-meal dough is one of the best } 
feeds in the world to fatten chickens, | 
In fact, we fatten all our choice; 
broilers on it, together with broken | 
rice; but it is no feed for young grow-: 
ing chickens: It’s too fattening, and 
a fat little chick is not a healthy lit- 
tle chick; you cannot have a pound 
and a half broiler at eight weeks old 
of the very largest breeds by feeding 
corn dough. What a_ little chick 
wants and must have to do its best is 
a ration that will quickly be convert- 
ed into bone and muscle. Build the 
bone and muscle and the fat will fol- 
low. Oats, hulled, rolled or cracked, 
is the ideal food for little chicks, and 
should, in my opinion, be the only 
feed given the first week, except a 
little green stuff. After the first 
week 


They Should Have a Variety of Food 


—wheat, kaffir corn, millet, oais. 
with meat scraps, dry ground bone 
and granulated charcoal by them al? 
the time. Such treatment as this 
will make a good broiler weighing 
one and one-half pounds at eight 
weeks at a cost of just ten cents, 
when all feed is bought—but not 
counting the feed of the hen that 
hatched them, as she would eat as 
much at one feed as the whole brood 
would in three days. With me, I do 
not reckon her in the cost, as I do 
not use her for brooding: it’s too ex- 
pensive. sesides, she would give the 
little chicks lice and I would have to 
work like fighting fire to keep them 
down, for you can’t profitably raise a 
brood of chickens and a brood of lice 
on the same ground. 


Cholera or Indigestion? 


I know it is a common practice 
when a hen gets sick to say she has 
the cholera. Cholera is a disease due 
to a specific germ. It can only be 
introduced into a flock by direct im- 
portation of this germ, generally by 
fowls trom infected premies. The 
first symptoms of indigestion and 


liver trouble are very much like chol- 
era, and are very often mistaken for 








the Young  Biddies. 


it. There is really no positive cure 
for cholera. It gets in its work too 
quickly. It rarely lasts over ten 


days, and if violent diarrhoea sets in, 
nothing will save the chicken. Soda 
is a good remedy for indigestion, and 
we frequently feed it in the mash to 
tone up the system. 


The Very Best Cholera Mixture 


I know of is equal parts of copperas, 
sulphur, saltpeter and alum mixed 
together. Feed four tablespoonsful, 
twice a day to twenty-four hens; 
though if I were positive a hen had 
the cholera, she would be killed at 
once. A hen is subject to nearly all 
the ills human flesh is heir to, and 
unless one is well-posted and well up 
on chicken diseases, the diagnosis 
may be wrong. Doctors do not always 
agree as to the nature of same cases 
“UNCLE JO.” 


Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





Experience of One of Uncle Jo’s Con- 
verts. 


Messrs. Editors: I agree with Mr. 
E. S. Millsaps that Mr. Johnson’s 
hens do well, but they might do bet- 
ter. They would undoubtedly do bet- 
ter if they were differently treated. 
I am surprised that a farmer should 
fail to give the proper care to the 
best paying part of his farm. 

I am trying to follow Uncle Jo’s 
teaching in your paper. I have been 
running the chicken business in a 
small way for several years. I have 
tried to house them from cold and 
rains and I find a good profit in hens. 
T have this year increased my plant 
by adding an incubator of three hun- 
dred and ninety egg capacity and a 
comfortable brooder house with sev- 
eral brooders. I have also built sev- 
eral yards and a_ neat inexpensixe 
house in each lot. I have bought 
some improved stock—-Minoreas, 
Wyandottes and Rocks. I have now 
nearly five hundred chicks, which 
are doing well. By close attention 
I have had good hatches and the 
chicks are growing finely. I wish to 
say here that Uncle Jo is responsi- 
ble for my success so far. 

Talk about not having time to 
look after the best paying part of the 
farm! 

I have about two hundred hens 
now. My, don’t they lay! We get 
eggs every season in the year. Give 
your hens a showing, if vou want a 
good profit from them. The poultry 
business is only a small part of our 
work. We have twelve milch cows to 
milk and feed, and milk to send to 
town and the farm to grow feed for 
cattle and mules. This is a busy 
life, but a most pleasant one. if 
would like to tell you about om 
cows and Berkshire hogs, but I will 
probably write vou again on that 
line. F. 

Robeson Co., N. C. 

CANDIDATE FOR SOLICITOR. 
To the Voters of the Sixth Judicial District: 

I desire to cal! your attention to the fact 
that lam a candidate for renomination to 
the office of Solicitor of this District subject 
to the action of the Democratic District judi- 
cial Convention. During my term of office 
I have endeavored ‘aithfully and impartial- 
ly to execute the duties incumb-¢nt upon me 
and in asking the nomination for a second 
term, at the bands of my party, I rely upon 
the record made by me in the performance 
of these duties. 


Very Respectfully, 
ARMISTEAD JONES. 
March 16, 1906. 
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When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 





Williams’ 
Shaving Soap . 


Using common soap for shaving is like washing 
your face with a mop. Fine work demands fine tools. 
Shaving is a special operation. Williams’ | 
Shaving Soap is made specially for 
it When you shave—do iz¢ 
vight. 













Send 2c. stamp for trial sample 
(enough for 50 shaves). 


Williams’ Barbers’ Bar, Yankee, Mu ie 
Quick & Easy Shaving Soaps an 
Williams’ Shaving Sticks. — Sold 
everywhere. Address, 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 
Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn, 




















have a long and honorable record. No other kind of power and 
no other steam engines give such thorough satisfaction, 
many sizes and widely adaptable. Engines on boilers, with 
separate bases, for walling, on skids, upright, horizontal, ete. 
Leffel Engines are noted for their 


Great Power on Little Fuel, 


‘ _. quick steaming, long life and simplicity, Be sure to write for 
== “7 cataiog with ail details and investigate fully before buying. 


— > Sames Leffel & @Oey Box 178 Springfield, O. 





FOR 1906! 


Plows, Wagons, Carts, Buggies, Wire Fence, Poultry Netting, 
Smooth and Barbed Wire, all kinds of Farming Utensils, Steel 
Roofing, Paints, etc., etc., at wholesale prices. 

Flour in any quantity at reduced prices. 
lots of five barreis to car load, direct from mills. 

Feed Stuff of all kinds, Seed Oats, Field and Garden Seeds 
of every description. 

Cutaway and Solid Disc Harrows, Plow castings of every de- 
scription, direct fron: manufacturer or wholesale dealer. 

Pianos, Organs, Talking Machines, direct from factory. No 
goods kept in stock. No general price list. Write for special 
prices on whatever you wish to purchase. 

Orders from all Alliancemen and Ex-Alliancemen solicited. 


T. B. PARKER, S&S. &. A., Raleigh, N. C. 
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“*]T would not take $6000 for the Corn Attachment to 
my Cole Planter.’”—J. E. Hough. 


“Il would not 
take $150.00 for my. 
Cole Planter if f 
sould not get and 
other."—Edward 
Scholtz. 


THE 


Gole 


PLANTER 






Distributes Fertilizer, wet or dry, and Drills Cotton Seed at same 
time without skips or bunches. Drops Corn one grain, or more if 
wanted, any depth or distance. Perfect Pea Planter, fine for Pea- 
nuts, Sorghum, ete. Special plates for Truckers to plaut beans, 
peas, etc., exactly to suit. More than 10,009 in successful use. 
Every Planter guaranteed. Write for freecatalogue. Your dealer 
will order for you and guarantee you satisfaction. 


THE GOLE MFG. 60., — Gharlotte, N. 6. 


The Advertisers in The Progressive Farmer 


Are men and firms of known reliability, ard wil! do as they promise. When writing 
for catalogues, prices, etc., and especially who you write to mxke purchases, please re- 
member to say, ‘I saw your ad. in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER,” 
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Cured a Ten Years’ Case. 


Buckingham, Fla., March 80, 1905. a 

J.T. Shujtrine, Dear Sir: I send you 2c 
for a cake of Tetterine Soap. If is as good as 
your Tetterine it must be fine. I have had 
an itching on my leg for ten years and two 
boxes cured me. Yours truly, H. G. McLeod. 

Tetterine costs only 50c per box. Cures all 
forms of skin diseases. 

J. T. SHUPTRINE, Mfr., Savannah, Ga. 
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4) 
Guaranteed to give Entire Satisfaction 
in every particular. 

Sold direct to consumers at wholesale 
prices in communities where we have no 
agents. These st ves are heavy weight, have 
large roomy Ovens and all Modern Improve- 
ments Made only of the very best materi 
a's. Wiil be g:ad to quote extremely low 
prices delivered at your railroad station. 

Do not buy a Stove without getting our 
prices. 


G. T. GLASCOGCK & SONS, MFRS, 


Greensboro, N. © 


Improved Allen 


Silk Cotton Seed, 


I have 200 bushels of SELECTED 
Allen Silk Cotton Seed, sacked and de- 
livered at Depot at $2.00 per bushel. 

500 bushels Seed, not selected but 
genuine Allen Silk Seed the run of th 
farm, delivered at Depot sacked at 75 
cents per bushel. 

Barry Thayer & Co., of Roston sold my 
cotton this season from 16 to 17% cents 
per pound when short cotton was selling 
at 9% to 11 cents per pound. 

I made 16 bales on 18 acres, and will 
send complete instructions for manuring, 
planting and cultivation with each order 
for seed. 


Frank H. Creech, 


Barnwell, S. C. 


Farmers’ Exchange 


RATEKS OF SDVERTISING. 

Two cents a word for each insertion, each 
figure or initia! vounting as a separate word 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts less than $1. More than fifteen 
thonsan4 fa tiies reached each week 











Barnwell County, - 

















“FOR SALE—Buff Wvyandottes, © L 
Games. P. H. POINDEXTER, Donnaia, N. 
Carolina. 





I HAVE THKM—KEggs for hatching from 
thoroughbred Silver Laced and White 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingions, R. C. Rhode 
Island Reds. S. C. Brown Leghorns and a 
few Eggs from White and Hlack Minorcas. 
Price $1 for 15 Eggs. W. E. BARRETT, 
Farmville. N.C. 

CHOICEST ALFALFA and Sugar Land in 
United States. Lower Rio Grande Valley in 
Texas. Eight cuttings Alfalfa annually. One 
planting Sugar-cane yields 8 crops. Im- 
mense crops corn, cotton, semi-tropical 
fruits and vegetables: Abundance of water 
for irrigation. Fine climate. Will sell 40 to 
5,000 acres on canal. WM. BRIGGS, Sec’y, 
212 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 

FOR SALE—Im proved Prairie State Incu- 
bator, three hundred egg capacity, good con- 
dition—fifteen dollars. URAHA POULTRY 
FARM, Rich Square, N.C. 


LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE HOGS, 
Jersey Cattle and the best Pit Games 
Chickens. H. ROQUEMORH, Mansfield, Ga. 


WANTED—Orders for young Merino 
Rams and Duroc Jersey Pigs. SAMUEL 
ARCHER. Statesvilie, N. C. 


WANTED—Nice Ash ‘Timber on the 
stump or delivered on cars in logs. State 
quantity. E. C. BRINSER & SONS, Man- 
chester, Va. 


KEITH’S GROUND PHQSPHATE LIME 
—Permanently improve your Farm by us- 
ing Keith’s Ground Phosphate Lime. Con- 
siderable high grade Phosphate Kock ground 
up with the Lime Rock. Divide your pur- 
chase between this. Cotton Seed Meal, or 
high grade Guano and double your crops. 
Those who have used it say it has no equal 
when price is considered. For prices and 




















testimonials, write B. F. KEITH, Wilming 
ton, N.O. 











““WHAT’S THE NEWS?” 


Matters 
Public 


It is now definitely announced that 
Alfonso, King of Spain, and Princess 
Ena of Battenburg will be married 
June Ist. 


Asheville Socialists have nomi- 
nated a candidate for Congress in the 
Tenth District and candidates for 
legislative and county offices in Bun- 
cobme. 


The United States Supreme Court, 
for want of jurisdiction, refuses to 
interfere with the Georgia law for- 
bidding the running of freight trains 
on Sunday. 


President Roosevelt last week ap- 
pointed former Governor Chas. B. 
Aycock, of North Carolin, and Van- 
Leer Polk, of Tennessee, as delegates 
to the Pan American Conference, 
which meets in Rio Janerio in July, 
but Mr. Aycock declined. 


Governor Folk, of Missouri, has 
ordered the arrest of lynchers who 
hanged three negroes at Springfield 
and has offered a reward of $300 for 
each; four men have been arrested 
and warrants are out for twenty-five; 
more trouble is threatened. 


Senator Simmons has introduced 
in the Senate an amendment to the 
bill for the revision of the pending 
laws in relation to the admission of 
aliens. The amendment provides for 
the exclusion of adult males who can- 
not read and write in the language 
of their nationality, and who have 
not at the time of landing at least 
$25 and in addition thereto $10 for 
each female member of his family 
and for every female member thereof 
not twenty-one years of age. 

* * & 
The Mrs. Morris Incident Again. 

A few months ago Mrs. Minor Mor- 
ris went to the White House and in- 
sisted upon. seeing the President. 
She was ejected from the Executive 
Mansion and was roughly handled 
and received brutal treatment at the 
hands of Secretary Barnes and his 
subordinates. For their conduct to- 
ward this woman these officials were 
severely criticised and an effort was 
made to have an investigation held 
but it failed. Now comes the Presi- 
dent and nominates Barnes for post- 
master of the City of Washington. 
However, Barnes’ nomination may 
never be confirmed by the Senate. 
Senator Tillman, who is about as im- 
pulsive and stubborn as the Presi- 
dent, has filed formal charges with 
the sub-committee of the Senate who 
are considering Barnes’ nomination, 
protesting against his confirmation. 
If the charges Senator Tillman has 
filed against Barnes are true, his 
nomination should not be confirmed. 
—Sanford Express. 

ie * 
At San Francisco. 

The common destitution and suf- 
fering at San Francisco, says a press 
dispatch, have wiped out all social, 
financial and racial distinctions. The 
man who last Tuesday was a pros- 
perous merchant is occupying with 


his family a little plot of ground 
that adjoins the open air home of 
a laborer. The society belle who 


Tuesday night was a_ butterfly of 
fashion at the Grand Opera perform- 
ance, was assisting some factory girl 
in the preparation of daily meals. 
Money this afternoon had little value. 
The family who had had foresight to 
lay in the largest stock of foodstuffs 
on the first day of the disaster is 
rated highest in the scale of wealth. 

A few of the families who could 


secure willing expressmen are pos- 
sessors of cooking stoves, but over 


ninety-five per cent of the refugees 
are doing their cooking on little 








not Mentioned in Our Editorial Review—Press Comments on 


Affairs. 


camp fires made of brick or stone. 
Kitchen utensils that last week would 
have been regarded with contempt 
are to-day articles of high value. 

Many of the homeless people are 
in possession of comfortable clothing 
and bed covering, but the great bulk 
of them are in need. The grass is 
their bed and their daily clothing 
their only protection against the pen- 
etrating fog of the ocean or the chill- 
ing dew of the morning. Fresh meat 
disappeared Wednesday morning and 
canned foods and breadstuffs are the 
only victuals in evidence. 

* * * 

Hnforcing State Temperance Laws. 


The duty of regulating the liquor 
traffic has been so long in the ex- 
elusive control of the Federal Gov- 
ernment that it seems hard to get 
the State officials to enforce the new 
State temperance laws in the South. 
This seems to be true in North Caro- 
lina at least. Governor Glenn last 
week sent the following letter to ev- 
ery sheriff in the State: “It is my 
duty to see that all laws are properly 
executed and, as some newspapers 
have suggested that the laws, especi- 
ally those arising under the Watts 
and Ward aets, are not being en- 
forced by county officers, I write this 
personal letter to urge you and your 
deputies to do everything in your 
power to rigidly and promptly exe- 
eute all laws. The best way to sup- 
press erime is to bring about quick 
detection and sure punishment. 
Counties in which peace and good 
order most prevail are those in which 
officers are most efficient and watch- 
ful. I would eall your attention es- 
pecially to Sections 3533, 3534 and 
3526 of the new Code, or Chapter 
498, Sections 2, 5, 6, 7 and 8, Acts 
of 1905, setting forth your duty, and 
trust you will let nothing interfere 
with your promptly carrying out 
those provisions, by having warrants 
sworn out and executed. 

“Our State was never more pros- 
perous in its history than it is to-day, 
so Tet none of us, upon whom has 
been placed the duty of preserving 
order, shirk this duty, but let us do 
all we can to bring all criminals to 
speedy justice by offering rewards, or 
by asking for requisitions from oth- 
er States, when needed. *I assure 
you, you shall have my hearty assist- 
ance in seeing that every citizen and 
community shall be protected from 
lawlessness and violation of plain 
statutes.” 





Notes From Wilson. 

Editors: The farmers 
around here are somewhat behind 
with their work. But nevertheless 
some of them are done planting corn, 
and some few have begun planting 
cotton. Tobacco plants are very few 
and backward. The crop will be cut 
short around here on account of the 
searcity of plants. 

Capt. Hutchings, of Wilson. lec- 
turer and organizer of the Tobacco 
Growers’ Association was in our 
town Wednesday evening for the 
purpose of organizing a sub-organi- 
zation for Wilbanks. There were 
not more than half a dozen present 
who did not join the organization. 
May the time soon come when the 
farmers will be thoroughly organized 
and have the entire control of prices 
on all the products raised. 

J. E. ROBBINS. 

Wilson Co., N. C. 


Messrs. 


The Conference at Aleciras over 
the differences between France and 
Germany in Morocco proved a suc- 
cess. A complete agreement was 
reached. 








I wish every farmer and planter 
were taking The Progressive Farmer 
and would be influenced by it, espe- 
cially in deep lowing and thorough 
preparation and cultivation and rota- 
tion, sowing peas and clover, and 
would heed your advise about not in- 
creasing the acreage in cotton. The 
farmers certainly have it in their 
power to control the price of cotton 
if they would only do as you and the 
Southern Cultivator advise.—W. C, 
Treadthan, Rocky Mount, N. C. 


The Shackles Were Broken. 


The Keeley Institute, Greensboro, 
N. C.: It gives me profound pleasure 
to add my testimony to your most 
honored roll. Hight years ago I en- 
tered your institute a hopeless wreck 
in body, mind, and soul. Upon com- 
pleting the prescribed course of treat- 
ment, the miraculous has also been 
worked in my case. i left your pre- 
ecinets fully conscious that I was a 
man again. Language fails to ex- 
press the emotions that possessed me. 
The shackles of strong drink that 
had bound me in fetters stronger 
than brass, were broken. The awful 
sting of the serpent’s bite and its 
effects had been thoroughly eradi- 
cated, and I could again go forth 
a blessing to the world, to which I[ 
had been a curse. 

From that day to this glad hour 
there not only been an absence of 
any desire whatever for strong drink 
on my part, but an absolute loathing 
and disgust has even possessed me. 
It gives me pleasure to further state 
that Iam in excellent health; have a 
trusted position, a cozy little home, a 
loving happy little family, all of 
which, through a merciful Provi- 
dence, I owe to the Keeley Institute 
at Greensboro. 

I can truthfully say that your 
treatment is all you claim for it and 
more. My very pleasant stay in the 
Institute and the personal kindness 
at your hands will always be held 
in grateful remembrance. It is im- 
ssible for me to endorse your treat- 
ment in terms equal to its merits. 

JO. LILLY. 
C., Dec. 1, 1904. 






Norwood, N. 





WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS—The kind 
that stay athome. Feggs for hatching, now 
ready—Ten for Two Dollars. THOS. M. 
BROWER, Mount Airy, N. C. 





AAPRANS 


$50.00 
DUE BILLS. 


We notice that several piano con- 
cerns are offering due bills for dif- 
ferent amounts to persons maki: g 
the most words out of letters con- 
tained in the firm’s name. These 
coupons if presented before a cer- 
tain date and countersigned to ap- 
ply as a payment on a piano if 
bought from them. 

We will accept coupons given by 
any piano firm as a portion of the 
first cash pxymeunt on a new Artistic 
Stieff, Shaw, or any new piano we 

ell. If you wish to buy in the fu- 

ture send in your due bills and we 
will issue our own due bill good 
whenever you are ready to buy. 











CHAS. M. STIEFF, 


the Sweet Tone. 


Southern Wareroom : 
No. 5 West Trade Street, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


C. H. WILMOTH, Manager. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 








BREEDERS’ 


DIRECTORY 











FOR SALE 


a aT — 





Occoneechee. 








Fine Milk Cows, Fine 
Poland China Pigs, Fine 








Berkshire Pigs, Fine 





Tamworth Pigs. 





Eggs for hatching 
all the 
erains of Cunmbene. 
Pekin Ducks 
Bronze ‘Turkeys 
White Holland Turkeys, 


ee Sages ares. 


from popular 





and 


and 








— = ADDRESS —= 


Occoneechee Farm, 


DURHAM, N. C. 














BERKSHIRES | 


We have pigs from 
the best of register- 
stock for sale at 
bargains. .. 








e » 


Cottage Grove Farm 


Greensboro, N.C 


[OAKWOOD FARM. 


Jersey Cattle 
. — AND — 
Berkshire Hogs. 


BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66800. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 























For Balance of Season 


N OW 


Is the time to book your orders for early 
Spring delivery for Eggs, for hatching. 
S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White 
Wyandotts, B. P. Rocks, Houndans, 
Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas, and C. I. 
Games, 
EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15. 
Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 
Send for folder, its free. 

YARDS, 


NEVIN POULTRY 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 


$3 5.00 . 6 . cnc 


boro, North Carolina, 
gets one 12 months old 
JERSEY RED BOAR, 
Perfect condition—weight 300 pounds. 


W. H. REES, GREENSBORO, N. C. 





I OFFER EGGS FROM MY BARRED 
ROCKS AT HALF PRICE. 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Horses, Jersey 
Cattle, Black Essex Hogs, 
Scotch Collie bogs 


L. Wyandottes, S. C. 





Rocks, 8S. 


BP, 
Brown Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin 
Bantams—and Eggs in Season, address, 

OPEN VIEW FARMS, 


ROBT. L. ABERNETHY, Prop., 


Or B. 


MountT HOLLY, NORTH CAROLINA. 


A FOUR YEAR OLD 


SPANISH JACK 


For sale, 13 hands high. (Broke.) Will 
deliver him anywhere in the State for 
Two Hundred Dollars. Apply to 


R. H.W. BARKER, 
LUCIA, - - - NORTH CAROLINA. 


RELIABLE POULTRY FARM, 


DILLSBORO, N. C., 


Breeders of the ‘‘MOST RELIABLE 
STRAINS” S. C. White Leghorns, S. 
C. Brown Leghorns, White and Bar- 
red Plymouth Rocks, S. C. Black 
Minorcas, White Wyandottes. 

25 yards of pure Pit Games. 

Not the cheapest, but the ‘‘MOST 
RELIABLE.”’ 

Eggs for sitting our specialty this 
season. 




















RS ae 


YOU KNOW THE “DAVIS STRAIN” 
WINS WHEREVER SHOWN. 


B.S. DAVIS, 


Charlotte, North Carolina. 





PRICE REDUCED. 


15 Eggs from prize winning S. C. B. Leg- 
horns for $1.00. 15 Eggs from White Wyan- 
dottes, Duston Strain, $1.25. Order from this 


ad. I guarantee to please you. Reference, 
Cherryville Bank. D. S. THORNBURG, 
Cherryville, N. C. 





8S. C. BUFF !.EGHORNS AND BUFF 
Orpington Eggs, $1.25 and $160 per thirteen, 
$400 and $5.00 per hundred. Cockerels $1.50 
and §200 each. MISS JULIA JONKS, 
Box 60, Tobaccoville, N. C. 





SWIFT CREEK 
Stock and Dairy 
Farm, 


has for sale a larg@ 
number of young 
Registered A. J. C. 
C. Jersey Bulls and 
Heifers. None bet- 
ter bred, combining the best and most noted 
up-to-date blood in this country. Also Polan¢ 
China Pigs. All at “live and !et live” prices 


T P. Braswe" 
4..Ri - : 








S. C. Brown Leghorns 
AND FANTAIL PIGEONS. 
Stock and Eggs for sale. FOLDER FREE. 


JNO. P. GREEN . 625 E 5th. St., Charlotte, 





Oak Ridge Farm 


Has choice Berkshire Pigs and Shorp- 
shire Buck Lambs (all from Registered 
Stock) for sale at $5.00 each. 


R. O. CATES, 
CHAPEL HILL, - - NORTH CAROLINA. 


Eggs For Hatching. 


I am prepared to furnish eggs from the 
following varieties of thoroughbred 
poultry: White and Brown Leghorns, 
White and Partridge Wyandottes, Silver 
Spangled Hamburgs, Light Brahmas and 
Black Tail Japanese Bantams. Have 
hatched as high as 83 chicks from 92 
eggs in February. Eggs $1.50 per 15; 
$6.00 per 100, 





‘66 99 POULTRY FARM, 
East Durham, N. C, 


B. G. Briggs, Prop. C. W. Worley, Mgr. 








Eggs for hatching from B. P. Rocks, Buff 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, C. I. Games. 
Eggs $1.25 per setting of 13, or $2.00 per 26. 

P. H. POINDEXTER, Donnaha, N.C. 


Bees! Bees! 


Beekeepers, my booklet, copyrighted 
1904, will teach you how to fit up empty 
bee-hives so as to attract and catch your 
own swarms, also all runaway swarmis in 
the neighborhood. Price $1.00. Ad- 
dress T, W. Bryan, Ficklin, I]. 

‘“We endorse Mr. Bryan’s method of 
attracting and catching and handling 
bees.’’—Chas, Temple, Postmaster, Alvin 
Jones, Merchant, D. C. Dearduff, Fick- 
lin, Illinois. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES 


PDuston Strain—bred for business. Prolific 
winter layers and good market fowis—just 
what you want. Eggs $1.00 per 15, $4.00 per 100. 








Gyphers Incubators, Brooders 
and Poultry Supplies. 
ORDERS TAKEN AT MANUFACTURERS PRICES 


Send me your orders and save the freight 
from Buffalo. 

Also breeders of Barred and Buff Plymouth 
Rocks, Buff Urpingtons and White Wyan- 
dottes. Eggs from prize matings $3.00 per 
setting. Other good matings $1.50. 


James N. Jeffrey, 
Box 362, Raleigh, N. Cc. 


Agent for Cyphers Incubator Company. 


H.C. SIMPSON, 


DEALER IN 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 
and Breeders of Italian Bees 
and Queens. 
ROOT’S GOODS A SPECIALTY. 
Catawba, South Carolina. 


BARRED ROCKS, 








White Wyandottes, 


Rhode Island Reds, Single Comb Brown and 





H. 8. WARD, Speights Bridge, N. C. 


White Leghorns, Eggs fifteen, #1, thirty, $1.50. 


North Carolina. 
BROWN LEGHORNS—15 eggs one dollar. 
Satisfaction or money back Proceeds will 
help build a chureh. C. L. MILLER, 
Hickory, N.C. 


Forest View Poultry Yard 


ONLY THE BEST IS BRED. 








Barred Plymouth Rocks 
Cornish Games 

Brown and White Leghorns 
Light Brahmas 

Bronze Turkeys 


They have won the Blue Ribbon wher- 
ever shown. Eggs for sale. Berkshire 
Pigs $1000 each. Jersey Cattle. Ped- 
igrees furnished with all sales. 


J. E. THOMAS, PROP., 
R. F. D. 5, - - CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


ReD POLLED CATTLE, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef. Smooth 
blocky, andvery handsome. The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. Also ma- 
ture Bull. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from $2,600 to 
$7,000 each. A pair of Pigs of this breeding for 
$15; in the West they would cost you from $40 
to $50. 


ARROWHEAD STOCK KARM 
Charlottesville Va. 





SaM’L B. WooDs, 
Propristor 


Great Poland China Herd bred for 
size, bone, and quality. Young stock for 
sa eatall times. edigree goes with shin 
ment. Pricesinreachofall Writeme. E. 
S WRiGHT, BRUSH CREEK, TENN., R. R. 
No. 1. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


from the best pure bred Silver Laced and 
White Wyandottes, Barred and _ Buff 
Plymouth Rocks, Single Comb Brown 
and White Leghorns and Anconas. 15 
Eggs for $1.00, 30 for $1.50. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


J. N. Roberts & Son, McAdenville, N. C. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 
Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. 
Prize Stock. Hardy and Prolific. No breed 
of fowls excel them as layers and general 
utility. Circular free. Eggs per 16 $2.00, Prize 
ens $3.00. WEST DURHAM POULTRY 











N.C. 


A. F. NEWTON, Lawndale, 


White Wyandottes. 


Best layers, most beautiful, most popular. 
Eggs ior hatching—200 fine breeders—Setting, 
$1.50 and $300. Eggs for exhibition stock, 
average of yard 95% points, #5,00 for setting. 
Limited number settings this yard for sale. 
A few fine Cockerels at $2 00, $3 00 and $5.00. 


Charlotte Poultry Farm, 
CHARLOTTE, - NORTH CAROLINA. 





EGGS FOR HATCHING. 
Finest strain of Buff Langshan and Black 
Langshan. GREAT WINTER LAYERS. 
$1.00 per setting of 15. 

MISS CARRIE P. HARDISON, Thurman, N.C. 
FLEMING’ Barred Rocks, White and Buff 

Wyandottes are good layers 
and sure winners Eggs $1.50 per 15, $4.00 
per 50, $6.00 per 100. JNO. H. FLEMING, 
Warren flains, N. C., KR. KF. D. No. 1. No 
trouble to answer letters. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS AND COLLIE D0GS 


$10 to $25 each. All out of pedigreed stock 
and best individuals. Our Brown Leghorn, 
Barred Rocks and new breed The Atiantas, 
the iamous laying hens. Eggs fiom either 
bree’ at $2.00 for 15 or $8.00 for 30; $5.00 for 100 


after March 20. 
Write PHIL 8. WADE & CU., 
Cornelia, Ga. 


FOR SALE. 


YOUNG REGISiERED BERE- 
SHIRE BOARS, ALSO SEi- 
TING OF EGGS ° : ° 
from 20 Different Straine of Povltry. 











Write to the 


Pinehurst General Office, 


Pinehurst, N. C. 


BARRED KROGKS! 


Beautifully barred, fine size, heavy layers. 
No other breed on four hundred acre farm. 
New blood annualy. Eggs 75c per setting of 15, 
$4 per hundred—delivered F. O. B. in Bedfor 
City, Va. 

MRS. WM. P. BURKS, 
Route No. 1. - - Bedford City, Va. 


27 BERKSHIRE PIGS 


From Registered and Imported Stock. 











Head Boar is Lightfoot’s Hightide 79468 bred 
by J. A Fricker, Burton Mere, England. If 
you want the best, address, 


Cc. A. WILLIAMS, 
RINGWOOD, - NORTH CAROLINA, 





Sunny Home Farm 


Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of Aberdeen Angus Cattle. 
Young Bulls as good as the best. Write, 


A. L. FRENCH, PRop. 
R F.D 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C 





ERKSHIRE SWINE, Imported Strains, 

RONZE TURKEY:&, Mammoth. 

UFF PLYMOUTH RCCKS., 

UFF WYANDOTTES. 

TOULOUSE GEESE. 

WHITE TURKEYS. 

WHITE GUINEAS. 

PURPLE GUINEAS. Very Rare. 

Have the only flock of the South. 
Mention this paper when writing. 

J. cS. FOWKE, 


BALDOOK. BARNWELL CO., 8. ©. 


harples 
TUBULAR 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


WHICH DO 
YOU WANT? 


fubular or Bucket Bowl? 
Simple Bowl or Complicated? 
Izzers or Hasbeens? 
Waist Low Can or Head High Can? 
Self Gillng or Oil Yourself? 
Wash 3 Minutes or Wash Thirty? 
Ail the Butter or Most All? 
Best Butter or Medium Butter? 
Tubulars are different, very differ. 
ent. Just one Tubular—the Sharples. 
All others make bucket bowls—can’t 
make Tubulars because they are 
patented. Ask for catalog Q-283. 
THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 
TORONTO, CAN. CHICAGO, IIL. 











ARM, West Durham, N. ¢ 
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For Remington 
Rifles 
For Winchester 
Rifles 
For Savage Rifles 
For Marlin Rifles 
Fer Stevens Rifles 
For All Rifies 


U.M.C. cartridges 
are universally pre- 
ferred by sports- 
men who wish toget theirfull money’s worth. 
Your dealer sellsthem. Free Catalogue. 

U. M. C. cartridges are guaranteed, also 
standard arms when U.M.C., cartridges are 
used as specified on on labels. 








THE. UNION METALLIC 

CARTRIDGE COMPANY 

BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
Agency: 313 Broadway. - - New York 














NURSERY STOCK 
7AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


All stock guaran- 
teed disease free—true 
to mame—pure bred and 
heavy crop producers. Full 
value forevery dollar sent us. No 
agent’s commission. Write for price 
t. Wesave you money. 
HART PIGNEER NURSERIES 
Established 1865, Fort Scott, Kan. 








RALEIGH 
MARBLE 
WORKS 


SS — 
COOPER BROS., PROPS. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


MONUMENTS: 
IRON ‘FENCE. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
We Pay the Freight. 


EDGERTON’S 
Harness Oil & Leather Dressing 


Makes Harness Water Proof. 
Will Not Rub Off. 


Prevents Rats Gnawing Harness. 
Lengthens Life of Harness 
Fifty Per Cent. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The J. H. Edgerton Co. 
SMITHFIELD, N. C. 

















Young Lady: Learn 
Stenography & BookKKeeping. 
There’s a place in the commercial 


world for you with a good salary 
and steady advancement if you are 
really anxious to succeed and do 
your best. 

Lady graduates of this college oc- 
cupy pceitione of trust with the 


largest mercantile houses. Will be 
glad to have you write for a cata- 
logue. Either place. 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. HovustTon, Tex. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. RICHMOND, VA. 
CoLumMBUS, GA. JACKSONVILLE, Pua. 








ENCOURAGING PREMIUMS. 


What the Georgia Agricultural So- 
ciety is Doing to Encourage County 
Exhibits of the Coming State Fair. 


Recently the Fair Committee of the 
Georgia State Agricultural Society 
met in Atlanta, and, in conference 
with a corresponding committee from 
the Atlanta Fair Association, made 
up a list of cash premiums for county 
agricultural exhibits unsurpassed, 
probably never equalled, by any oth- 
er State in the Union, it is claimed. 
Here they are: 

For the best, most artistically ar- 
ranged county agricultural exhibit, 
$1,800. 

For next best county display, $1,- 
300. 

For next best county display, $900. 

For next best county display, $800. 

For next best county display, $600. 

For the five next best county dis- 
plays ($300 each), $1,500. 

For the five next best county dis- 
plays ($2V00 each), $1,000. 

For the best collective individual 
agricultural display, $400. 

For next best, $300. 

For next best, $200. 

For next best, $100. 

Kor the best one-horse farm dis- 
play, $300. 

For next best, $200. 

lor next best, $150. 

For next best, $50.. 

Premiums on agriculural specials 

-showing individual effort——-aggre- 
gate $1,765. 

Premiumns—$75 down to $5—for 
corn and _ cotton-growing contesis 
among pupils of public schools in ru- 
rual districts, $500. 

The Fair will be held in Atlanta, 
October 10th to 20th, prox. The Fair 
will be known as the Georgia State 
Fair, conducted by the Atlanta Fan 
Association under the auspices of the 
Georgia State Agricultural Society. 

In order to secure the location of 
the Fair at Atlanta for 1906, Atlanta 
Fair Association guaranteed $47,100. 
which included $5,600 to the State 
Society. Macon offered $37,500, 
which included $5,000 for the State 
Society, and lost by two votes—the 
vote of the Executive Committee of 
the Society being eighteen for At- 
lanta and sixteen for Macon. 

The Georgia State Agricultural So- 
ciety, organized in 1846, is the only 

organization authorized to hold a 
State Fair. 

When the gates to the Fair 
Grounds are opened October 10th, 
the State Society takes hold in the 
person of a General Superintendent 
of Departments, fifteen Superintend- 
ents of Departments and nine Fair 
Committeemen. The Society pays 
each $5 per day and transportation 
during the period of the Fair. The 
Society pays the judges. 

The local Society manage the fin- 
ances, handle the money and conduct 
the races. 


The Cotton Situation as Mr. Culbreth 
Sees It. 


Messrs. Editorss: Never in the 
history of the cotton plant has the 
demand been so great as at the pres- 
ent time for the fleecy staple. We 
have more spindles running to-day 
than ever before; more people wear- 
ing cotton clothes than at any period 
of its histcery; our people more able 
to buy clothes than before; our mills 
all running on full time and more 
orders already in the hands of the 
mills than we have cotton to fill. 
And the prosperity of the country is 
such that the railroads can’t move 
the traffic, and our’ banks running 
over with money to move or hold the 
cotton crop just as supply and de- 
mand need it, and all our cotton gam- 
blers with contracts to fill on spot 
holders’ cotton; certainly the South- 
ern farmer and spot holder of cotton 





is in the saddle to ride on to South- 
ern victory. 

So, boys, stand pat. The victory is 
for fifteen-cent cotton, and perhaps 
twenty cents is almost in sight if the 
Southern farmer reduces the acreage 
again this year 10 per cent. There 
is no telling where twelve months 
will find the price of cotton, and our 
mills will be glad to make us prices 
twelve months ahead for at least 
twelve and one-half cents per pound, 
and the South can and will raise all 
that is needed to supply the home 
purposes and abroad. But the day 
has past when the Southern farmer 
will clothe the world and go naked 
himself. He has had two lesson to 
learn (1) to make the cotton and 
learn its value; and (2) to let the 
world know she must pay for it. So 
the quetsion will be solved and the 
shackles of poverty broken and the 
Southern farmer set free. 

Now we will go into the statistics 
of our future. We will take the 
crop of 1904 with a 13,341,049 bale 
crop. Up to September 1, 1905, our 
export trade took 8,745,316; our 
own trade took 4,565,73: So, 13,- 
311.049, and of that amount there 
was consumed up to September 1. 
1905, 11,883,000, leaving to carrv 
over to crep of 1995, 1,328,049 ad- 
ded to the crop of 10,250,000, mak- 
ing our supply on hand September 1, 
1905, to reach the crop of 1906, Sep- 
tember 1, 1906, 11,578,089, a defici- 
ency from last year’s consumption of 
305,089, while to keep the mills run- 
ning at the rate they have been go- 
ing for the first four and one-half 
months of this year, we will actually 
need 600,000 more than we consumed 
last year, which will bring our de- 
ficiency up to 905,089, and that 
would lead us up to September 1, 
1906, without a bale of cotton and 
all of our mills still. Now, what 
would that mean to cotton as_ to 
prices? Would that mean fifteen 
cent cotton or fifty cent cotton? That 
is just what reduction of acreage 
means. The thing for the South to 
do is to build her mills sufficient to 
manufacture her cotton to a finish 
and sell her cotton to the world on 
its merits; for nowhere can men com- 
pete with the South in clothing ma- 
terial for the entire world. 

The thing for the farmers of the 
South to do is to learn how much 
cotton we need and regulate our 
acreage to make that amount and no 
more, and let Wall Street and New 
“ngland know that we must price 
our commodity at all hazards, ane 
if reduction of 10 per cent. this year 
will not convince them, then reduce 
till it will astonish the _ civilized 
world. 

Now the way to reduce your coat- 
ton acreage is to plant and raise all 
your supplies at home. Only plant 
cotton as a surplus crop, and if this 
rule was followed strictly it would 
mean not over a seven million bale 
crop for 1906, and no doubt that 
would mean 25 cent cotton. 

So, brother farmers, get in line to 
receive the crown and turn the 
young man of the future South with 
his cultivated brains and money to 
the farm, and the prosperity of the 
South is assured. 

W. K. CULBRETH. 

Robeson Co., N. C. 





Don’t ask a girl to marry you after 
dark when she is dressed fit to kill. 
Call on her, and when you leave in- 
advertently drop a glove on the piano. 
Return for it the next morning at 
nine o’clock. If she comes to the 
door with one shoe and one slipper 
on, her hair done up in curl papers, 
dressed in an old mother hubbard, 
our advice is to take to the woods. 
But if she appears in a neat house 
dress, her hair done up and a rose 
in the top of it, grab her.—Marion- 
ville (Mo.) Free Press. 
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(INCORPORATED ) 
BUSINESS—When you think of going off to 
school, write for new Catalogue and special 
offers of the leading Business and Shorthand 
Schools. Address King’s Business College, 
Raleigh, N. C., or Chariotte, N.C. (We also 
teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Penman- 
ship, etc., by mail.) 





AFTER CHURNING WITH 
iain: PERFECTION CHURN 


You have Buttermilk with 
no waterin it. It pays for 
itself in 16 weeks. Men and 
women can make _ good 
profits where we have no 
agent. We willsend a Per- 
fection Churn at agent's 
price tointroduceit. Write 
for circular and prices. Per. 
fection Churn Company, 
Greensboro, N. C. 




















R.R. Fare Paid. Notes Taken 
28 —_ #9) BRBEPY QE CIMESS OFF COR we com 
thing for the Fruit Grower. today for 
ness that pays well, and is permanent. Some 
Prefer sons of farmers who have a fair educa- 
y s 
J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., 


Vi, ° GUARAN. 
of T 
OLMMOPWIL = 
500 FREE COURSES 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
free Catalogue. JOHN LIGHTEOOT, Sher 
Reliable men wanted to canvass for sale of 
with us over 20 years. Must be reliable, 
tion, and who want to work, and have to. 
Pomona, WN. C. 


= ard at Cast. Write Quint 
Fruit Trees, Raspberry i ete. Every- 
man Heights, Tenn. 
Trees, etc. Good chance to get into a busi- 
sober, industrious and well recommended. 
Terms very liberal. If interested, address 
Established 1869. 400 Acres. 








{Ee a a en 
“Anderton” Vehicies and Harness direct from fac- 
tory at lowest factory prices. 


A REAL FREE TRIAL 


with no deposit, no fuss ofany kind. A two years approval 
test, with a $25,000 bank deposit to insure your getting your 
money back, if not satisfied. You can try an ‘**Anderton” 
with your money in your pocket. Write for free 110-page 
illustrated catalog No. 21, It fully explains our offer. 

The Anderton Mfg. Co., 35 Third St., Cincinnati, O. 


Virginia Farms for Sale. 


If you want good cheap farm lands 
adapted to Cotton, Corn, Wheat and 
Tobacco, write . 


JEFFREYS, ESTER = Co., 
Chase City, - - Virginia. 


ALONG 
The Southern Railway, 


SECTIONS FAVORABLE TO THE 
LOCATION OF FARMERS. 

















The farmer who .is_ not satisfied 
with the prices he is obtaining for 
his products; who desires an agree- 
able change of climate, or who is 
anxious to obtain a home at low cost, 
should buy a farm in the vicinity 
of some busy manufacturing centre 
of the South, where farming prod- 
ucts are the highest, the prices of 
land the lowest, and climate and sur- 
roundings the most agreeable. 


For printed matter giving 
full particulars, write... 


M. V. Richards, 


Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway, Wasb- 
ington, D. O 
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YOUNG PEOPLE _ 





AN OLD- TIME MELODY. 





WI.—The Star-Spangled Banner. 


Oh, say, can you see by the dawn’s 
early light 
What so proudly we hailed at the 
twilight’s last gleaming— 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars 
through the perilous fight 
O’er the ramparts we watched 
were so gallantly streaming? 
And the rocket’s red glare, the 
bombs bursting in air 
Gave proof through the night that 
our flag was still there 
Oh, say, does that star-spangled 
banner yet wave 
O’er the land of the free, and _ the 
home of the brave? 


On that shore, dimly seen through 
the mists of the deep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in 
dread silence reposes, 
What is that which the breeze, o’er 
the towering steep, 
As it fitfully blows, now 
now discloses? 
Now it catches the gleam of the 
morning’s first beam, 
In full glory reflected, now shines on 
the stream; 
’Tis the star-spangled banner; oh, 
long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free, and _ the 
home of the brave! 


conceals, 


And where are he foes who so vaunt- 
ingly swore 
That the havoc of war and_ the 
battle’s confusion 
A home and a country should leave 
us no more? 
Their blood has 
foul footsteps’ 
No refuge could save the 
and slave : 
From the terror of flight, or the 
gloom of the grave; 
And the star-spangled banner in 
triumph doth wave 
O’er the land of the free, and the 
home of the brave. 


yashed out their 
pollution. 
hireling 


Oh, thus be it ever, when freemen 
shall stand 
Between their loved homes and 
the war’s desolation! 
Blest with victory and peace, may the 
heaven-rescued land 
Praise the Power that hath made 
and preserved us a nation. 
Then conquer we must, when our 
cause it is just; 
And this be our motto: 
our trust!”’ 
And the star-spangled banner in 
triumph shall wave 
O’er the land of the free, and _ the 
home of the brave. 
—Francis Scott Key. 


“In God is 





A FABLE FROM AESOP. 


lil.—The Cock and the Fox. 


A Cock, perched among. the 
branches of a lofty tree, crowed 
aloud. The shrillness of his voice 
echoed through the wood; and the 
well-known note brought a Fox, who 
was prowling in quest of prey, to the 
spot. Reynard, seeing the Cock was 
at a great height, set his wits to 
work to find some way of bringing 
him down. He saluted the bird in 
his mildest voice, and said, ‘‘Have 
you not heard, cousin, of the procla- 
mation of universal peace and harm- 
ony among all kinds of beasts and 
birds? We are no longer to prey 
upon and devour one another; but 
love and friendship are to be the or- 
der of the day. Do come down, and 
we will talk over this great news at 
our leisure.’”’ The Cock, who knew 
that the Fox was only at his ole 
tricks, pretended to be wathching 
something in the distance; and the 
Fox asked him what it was he looked 
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SAVE ALL THE GRAIN YOU GROW! 
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Let Us Reason a 


ETWEEN seed time and harvest, the grain grower 
B has to trust very largely ‘‘to luck. 
Nature makes the crop in her own way. 

But when harvest time comes he must ‘‘get busy.” 

His profits then depend upon the wisdom with 
which he harvests his grain. 

The wise man begins to get ready weeks before the 
actual time of harvest. 

He knows he can’t ‘‘trust to luck” then, and he 
does not want to be caught unprepared. 

The first thing he does is to make sure that he has 
the right facilities for harvesting—the right kind of 
machines for the proper cutting of his grain. 

He wants to get every spoonful of grain that 
Nature has given him. 

He wants to get it with 

—the least delay in time; 

—the least labor on his own part; 

—the least hardship on his horses; 

—the least likelihood of trouble and annoyance. 

He cannot ‘‘trust to luck.” and certainly he cannot 
trust toa poor harvesting machine, a worn-out har- 
vesting machine or an wxcervtain harvesting machine. 

How about you and your harvest? 

If you are a businesslike farmer, you will get ready 
for harvest ow. 

Go to a dealer who handles any one of the Inter- 
national line of harvesting and haying machines. 

Get a catalogue, look at the machines, study their 
construction, and you will see for yourse/f that they are 
built.to meet every requirement. 

In principle of operation—in design—they embody 
all that the most skilled mechanical experts have dis- 
covered in the past 50 years. 

In materials they have lumber, steel and iron of the 
highest grade only—the selected products of the manu- 
facturers’ own mines and mills, produced for the pur- 
pose of harvesting machine building. 

In workmanship, it is the product of the best facili- 
ties that money and experience can produce. 

In everything that makes a machine ve/iable, triust- 
worthy, durable and efficient, the 





Champion 
Deering Osborne 
McCormick Plano 
Harvesting and Haying Machines, represent the high- 
est grade of excellence. 

These machines have been before the public fora 
long term of years—some of them for more than half a 
century. ‘ Other machines—scores and scores of them— 
have come and gone. These have remaine d, growing 
every yearin popularity Is the stamp of approv al 
placed on a machine by the farmers of America and 
grain growers of the world worth anything? 

Is it not certain that their popularity ‘has been met- 
ited? Men do not buy machines year after year, un- 
less the machines do satisfactory work. . 

To-day the standard harvesting and hav ing ma- 
chines embraced in the International line , are better 
than ever before, because they are the products of ri iper, 
richer experience, more expert skill’ and better and 
greater facilities for manufacture than were pos- 
sible in the past. 

The manufacturers of these several machines, by 
close co- operation, are able to own, control and operate 
their own coal mines, iron mines, Jumber camps, coke 
ovens, steel mills and other sources of supply, produc ing 
their own materials, under their own supervision. 

They get these materials whe thev want thein, not 
being dependent upon uncertain and fluctuating mar- 
kets; they get them of the right quality. 

By co-operation they are enabled to employ the most expert skillin 
designing improvements and in the actual manufacture of the machines. 

By co-operation they are enabled to employ extra facilities for the 
economical production of machines of the highest quality, facilities 
which are impossible for an individual manufacturer 

By co-operation they are enabled to surpass even their proud 
records of the past. 

—If you expect to save a// your grain; 

—If you want a harvesting or haying machine on which ycu may 
depend with absolute certainty; 
si —If you want to be free from ‘‘break-downs,"’ delays, and repair 

1llis; 
Take a little time, go and talk to an International Agent. 
Inspect the machine he handles and get a catalogue. 
It will pay you whether you buy this year or not. 
If you don't know an International dealer—write to us for the 
name and address of one nearest you. 


Milwaukee 


International Harvester Company of America, Chicago. 


(Incorporated) 


INTERNATIONAL LINE. 


Binders, Reapers, Headers, Header-Binders, Corn-Binders, Corn-Shockers, Corn-Pickers, Huskers and Shredders, Corn Shellers, Mowers. Hay 
Tedders, Hay Rakes, Sweep Rakes, Hay Loaders, Hay Stackers, Hay Balers, Knife Grinders, Gasoline Engines, Pumping Jacks, Manure 
Spreaders, Weber Wagons, Columbus Wagons, Bettendorf Wagons and Binder Twine. 

















Cock, ‘‘I think I see a 


so earnestly. ‘‘Why,”’ said the| times!’”’— 


pack of Hounds 


“No, no,”’ 
“but ten to one whether they have 


said the Fox;] planter. 


By rubbing the seed, as was 
done fifty years ago, it is suggested 





yonder.”—“‘Oh! then,” said the Fox, 
“your humble servant: I must be 
gone.’’—‘‘Nay, cousin,’ said the 
Cock; ‘‘pray do not go: I am just 


coming down. 
afraid of 


You are surely not 
Dogs in these peaceable 





heard of the proclamation yet.” 





The Taboro Southerner thinks it 
might pay farmers to experiment in 
planting cottonseed with a corn 





that they might be planted any dis- 
tance apart with a corn planter. If 
this could be done successfully it 
might save considerable work in 
chopping out the cotton crop.—Tar- 
boro Southerner. 
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OGRESSIVE 
7ARMER. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


The Agricultural Publishing Compaay. 


(Organized 1903.) 








OFFICE: 106 West MARTIN ETREET 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Single subscription, | year 
Single subscription, 6 months 
Trial subscription. 2 montnz 


THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH COTTON, 
RALEIGH, April 23, 1906, 
Prices to-day 1y@1ly, 
Prices this date last year 14 @7 
COG UOBNOOG ois sssecsiscdesecscscsenseee Nodeeeedsesasvnsevareey 22 














BALTIMORE PROVISIONS. 
BALTIMORE, MD., April 28, 1906 
Flour—winter patents ................00. 4.15 @ $4.85 


a Spring patents scsceesee €.23@4.70 
Wheat seceweees . 
@82 
3 





Wheat, Southern 
Corn, Southern White...................00 55 
Oats, No. 2 white........... 

Rye, No. 

Butter, fancy imitation . 
Butter, fancy creamery 23 
Butter, store packed... 14 @ 15 
Eggs fresh...... wasense 16 
Cheese, firm 14@1454 
Sugar, fine granulated $4 80 
Sugar, coarse cranulate eccecccccee GO.U0 














WILMINGTON PRODUCE. 
WILMINGTON, April 23, 1906 
Peanuts, Prime, WV. C,, MSW cccccccescrssescecsecce cee 
a Extra Prime, N. C., bu..... 
Fancy i 
Prime, Virginia, DW.........0006 
Extra Prime, Virginia, bu. 
Fancy, Virginia...... pasekeniensen 
SPaANIAh, NOW..cc.cccccccccccerscccccceses 0 
Corn, white, bu 6 
N.C. bacon, hams 
iw” sides d 








7 
Pork 
Pork hams 
Eggs. per dozen 
Chickens, grown 

° small.. 
Turkeys, live 

ss dressed 
Beeswax 
Tallow 
Sweet potatoes, bu 
Beef cattle. lb.. 
Tar bbl. lbs 
Rosin, bb!............ 
Hides, dry salted 
Hides, green 












































RICHMOND TOBACOO. 
RICHMOND, VA., April 23, 1906, 
The quotations are aa follows: 
DARE FIRED TOBACOO—NEW. 





Lugs 

Short leaf. 
Medium leaf. 
Long leaf 
Wrappers and selections 


BRIGHT TOBACCO—-REORDERED. 
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me 
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SUN-CURED TOBACCO—NEW. 
Lugs, common to good. 
Lugs, ge to prime 
Bhori leaf 
Long leaf .5) to 
Wrappers ............. USE sseeseceree 12.00 tO 
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RICHMOND COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
RICHMOND, VA., April 23, 1906 
Peanuts, per lb. (farmers) -..-. 8 to 
Butter, choice family packed, _.18 
Black Peas $ 1.10 
Blackeye Peas 
Navy Beans, No. 1 White 
Onions 
Hay No. 1, Timothy -_.. 
Hay No. 1, Clover 
Live Geese Feathers, lb__-_... 
Mixed Geese Feathers, |b _... 
SEED. 
Clover, wholesale, per bu 
Timothy, wholesale --. 
Orchard Grass, wholesal 
Buckwheat, per bu 
DRIED FRUIT. 
Dried Apples, Sliced, per lb_... 
Dried Peaches, Peeled, per lb__ 
3OG10G, DOPE...ccoccccacececce= 
Unpeeled, OT. eA a RR 
WwooL. 
Tub washed, free of b -rrs 
Unwashed, free of burrs. 
Merino, unwashed 
Burry, bte 8c. per Ib. less. 
MEAT, ETO. 
Bacon, Ham, small old 
Ham,, large o)d -_.-___._.. 
Sides’. smoked ......_........---- 
Shoulders, smoked .......... 











THE “PEERLESS” 
PEA HULLER. 


Indestructible teeth. 
Hulls Peas, Sorghum 
Seed, Kaffir Corn and 
Velvet Beans. Write 
for delivered prices to 


PEERLESS PEA HUL- 
LER CoO., 


DALTON, - GEORGIA. 


WANTED! 


Consignments of Asparagus, Strawber- 
ries, Early Potatoes and Peas from North 
and South Carolina. Need a good man 
in each section to work on commission. 
Write for particulars. 

Ship us your consignments of Poultry, 
Eggs, Hides, Sweet Potatoes, Produce, 
etc. We will get you top prices and send 
quick returns. 





Triune Fruit & Produce Co, 
NORFOLK, - - VIRGINIA. 





VETERANS’ RE- 
ORLEANS, LA., 


CONFEDERATE 
UNION, NEW 
APRIL 25-27, 1906. 

For the above occasion the South- 
ern Railway will sell tickets to New 
Orleans, La., and return at rates 
named below: 


yoldsboro 
Selma 

Raleig 
Durham 
Greensboro 
Winston-Salem 
Salisbury 
Hickory 
Charlotte 


Gen. J. S. Carr has selected the 
Southern Railway via Atlanta, Mont- 
gomery and Mobile as the official 
route for his ‘‘Annual Confederate 
Veterans’ Special,’’ which will leave 
Raleigh, N. C., at 3.380 p. m., Mon- 
day, April 23rd, and will reach New 
Orieans about 8.30 p. m., Tuesday, 
April 24th. Any one may use this 
special train. Berth rate from Ra- 
leigh and Durham $6.00; Greensboro 
$5.50, Salisbury and Charlotte $5.00. 
Two persons may occupy a berth 
without additional cost. Excellent 
service on regular trains in each di- 
rection. Ask your agent for rates 
from your station. 

For further information and Pull- 
man reservations write, 

R. L. VERNON, 
Traveling Passenger Agent, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
T. E. GREEN, C. T. A., 
Raleigh, N. C. 


THE ATLANTIC & NORTH CAROLINA CO., 


ANNOUNCES THAT THE 


Atlantic Hotel, 


MOREHEAD OITY, N. C., 





One of the most popular resorts on the At- 
lantic Coast, will be open for guests June 15, 
1906, under new management, and that the 
hotel has been repainted and repaired and 
put in ffrst-class condition. 

For rates and reservations, apply by letter 
to 


Manager Atlantic Hotel, 


MOREHEAD CITY, N. C. 


No matter how big the bird, no matter how heavy its plumage or 
swift its flight, you can bring it to bag with a long, strong, 
straight shooting Winchester Repeating Shotgun. Results are what 


count. They always give the best results in field, fowl or trap 
| shooting, and are sold within reach of everybody’s pocketbook. 


FREE: Send name and address on « postal card for our large illustrated catalogue. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEw HAVEN, CONN. 


WE MAKE THE “ROYAL” LINE OF 
Hay Presses, Pea Hullers, Disc Plows 
and Cultivators. 


They are just a little better than all the others. 
More up-to-date, yet not experimental. Do more and better work, yet with less power and 
in less time. But talk is cheap, and time is money. We would rather show you than tell 
you about them. Order asample, and compare them with other makes. We want live 


agents. 
THE ROYAL VOLUNTEER. 


More simple, yet more complete. 


Royal Line. Royal Line. 


Our Dise Plows plow where all others tail. The practical farmers and experts proclaim 
them the best ever. Five new and exclusive features: Adjustable beams; Automatic de- 
vice for angling the discs; Instantaneously adjustable from one to six discs; Our patent 
hitch allows them to turn square corners in either direction, and make a perfect seed bed; 
The lightest draft in the world. Are these points worth anything? Ifso, write us for free 
catalogue today. 


THE ROYAL CHATTANOOGA. 





A full circle, two stroke, Steel Hay Press. The simplest in the world, having only four 
working parts. Has a patent cam that multiplies the speed of the plunger on the first 
three-fourths of stroke, but develops great power on the last fourth, when the pressure in 
the chamber is greatest. Has automatic plunger return requiring no spring, flexible 
plunger head, and is the smoothest running, and lightest draft Press made. Write for 
circulars of our four styles of Presses from $75.00 to $200.00. Long time terms to reliable 
parties. 


(Dallas, Texas.) Chattanooga Implement & Mfg. Co., Deptt. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 











MILK FEVER OUTFIT 


For Sterilized Air Treatment. 


This treatment has cured 97 per cent. of all cases 
treated. Of all known methods of treating Milk Fever, 
the injection of sterii atmospheric air into the udder 
is by far the most simple and practicable as well as the . 
most efficacious and harmless one. Anyone can use it as wellasa doctor. Sent fre® 
to any address on receipt of $3.00. Charlotte, N.C., RK. Bb. D. 7, Box 46, Nevin Poultry Yards. 
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GRISWOLD ‘resi° FENCE | 


is built scientifically. We make our own wire and 
weave the fence in our own mills. Special atten- 
tion given to the galvanizing, the heaviest and 
most enduring ever known on fence. Heavy steel & 
wire throughout, stays 6 or 9 in. apart, spacing and 
distribution, like a brick wall, to give greatest 
strength. Adapts itself to hills or gullies. Hand- 
some, strong, durable. Made in all heights and for 
all purposes. We ship promptly direct from factory. 

F Free catalog and prices by return mail if you write 


Co. 64 Wallace St. Sterling, lil. 





CLIMB OVER— 
Can’t Hurt It 


All Stock 
Proof 











| GOLDEN EAGLE 
_BUGCIES 
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Send your money to a FAR-A-WAY FACTORY or Mail Order House, 
and pay $5.OO additional Freight? ny 


Manufacture the Golden Eagle Buggy here in Atlanta, Ga., and sell di- 
rect to consumer at lowest wholesale price. 


You the $5.OO freight and $16.00 Dealers’ Profit, 
youon a $12.50 Harness—our price is $6.49. 


YO Can buy direct from us; because we manufacture our own Buggies, in 
our own Factory, here at home. 


MONEY Is Money, and our GUARANTEE of saving, and our Guarantee‘of 
Satisfaction is the REAL, money to you, 


GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO. 


158 & 160 Edgewood Ave.. Name,... Ae 
ATLANTA, GA. Os cence annans 
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Also, save 


Mail this Coupon for Catalogue No, 21 























